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STORY OF LAKE COUNTY, INDIANA 


At the extreme northwest corner of Indiana, bordering on Illinois and its 
huge metropolis of Chicago, lies Lake County, second most populous county of 
the Hoosier State and site of the vast Calumet Region~—a lakeshore area of four 
big, modern cities that, taken together, form one of the world’s greatest industrial 
centers. This region, composed of Gary, Hammond, Whiting and East Chicago, all 
of them strung out on the southern shore of Lake Michigan, is often referred to as 
the ‘‘Workshop of America.’’ 


Although this upper part of Lake County is considered by census officials 
as being in the Chicago urbanized area, yet it has characteristics of its own and 
its pulsing, crowded, productive life revolves around the region’s largest city, 
Gary. Founded only fifty years ago when the United States Steel Corporation built 
its giant steel mill here, Gary has a present estimated population of 147,000 and 
is now renowned as America’s youngest metropolis. It is the second largest city 
of Indiana. 


Taken as a whole, Lake County forms a kind of ‘tgateway’’ to Chicago. 
Because of its location at the south end of Lake Michigan, the county is tra- 
versed by more railroads, highways and air lanes than perhaps any other county 
in the nation. At all hours of the day and night the residents of the county—city 
dwellers, suburbanites, villagers, farmers—hear the sounds of America on the 
move: the low tone of Diesel engines, the rumble of freight cars, the shrill whistle 
of steam locomotives, the high note of interurban electric trains, the far-off hum 
of transcontinental airliners, and the soft purr of automobiles, busses and motor 
vans. 


In consequence of this situation, Lake County is a familiar sight to an un- 
told number of American transcontinental travelers. By day they know it as a 
vast, smoky region of steel mills, switchyards, factories, coal piles, cement 
manufacturing plants, oil refineries, overhead cranes, bridges, slag piles, ore 
boats and tall steel towers supporting high-tension cables. And by night they 
know it as an awesome, dramatic spectacle—the flames of open-hearth furnaces 
lighting up the night sky, the geometric patterns of electric lights at the oil re- 
fineries, the beams of trucks and cars on highways and the red and green neon 
signs and flourescent lamps of crowded downtown districts. 


But Lake County is something else besides an industrial region. South of 
the long. sheds and tall smokestacks of the steel-making area lies open country; 
a level, fertile, green country which contains not only such fast-growing suburban 
towns as Griffith, Highland, Hobart, Dyer, Lowell and the county’s seat of justice, 
Crown Point, but which also is highly productive as a grain and livestock agri- 
cultural locality. The county has nearly 2,000 farms, of which more than 1,000 


are classified as-tommercial farms. Ia 1949, when such figures were last ob- 
tained, the value of all farm products—crops, livestock, poultry, dairy products— 
sold in Lake County was $9,558,000. At that time the county had 20,567 head of 
cattle of all ages. 


Aside from its present status, however, Lake County has in the past been 
associated with numerous outstanding figures of American history. Among these 
was the ‘‘father’’ of the county, Solon Robinson, who in later life became one of 
America’s foremost agricultural editors and advocates of scientific farming. 
' Another was George H. Hammond, who perfected the first refrigerator car for the 
shipment of meats and after whom the city of Hammond is named. 


At a later period, the shoreline sand hills of Lake County formed the locale 
of the earliest glider experiments of Octave Chanute, a leading pioneer in Ameri- 
can aviation. And when the city of Gary was founded in 1906, its creation was 
due as much to the efforts of Judge Elbert H. Gary as to any other individual. It 
was in Gary, too, that Dr. William Wirt attracted nation-wide attention with his 
new system of school teaching, a method in which he combined work, study and 
play for the children of the city. 


FIRST WHITE VISITOR 


Believed to have been the first white man to set foot on the soil of what is 
now Lake County was Father Jacques Marquette, the great French explorer-priest. 
Although there is not much evidence to support their claim, many regional his- 
torians hold that Father Marquette actually camped on the Lake Michigan shore of 
future Lake County as long ago as 1675, thus becoming the first white man to 
visit these parts. At that time the thirty-eight year old Jesuit priest was a dying 
man; he came to the end of his days near present Ludington, Michigan, only a 
month later. 


When Father Marquette, together with several white canoemen and Indian 
guides, camped at the mouth of the Grand Calumet River (where Marquette Park, 
in Gary, is now located), it was his second visit to the interior of America. On 
his first visit, two years earlier, Father Marquette and Louis Jolliet discovered 
the upper Mississippi River and claimed it, and all of the vast country it drained, 
for the King of France. The explorer-priest thereupon made plans to return to the 
region and set up missions among the Indian villages on the Illinois River. 


He actually came back to the Illinois country in the winter of 1674-1675, but 
soon fell ill and was forced to return to Quebec. And so it happened that on the 
journey homeward Father Marquette and his companions, we are told, took a 
“‘short cut’’ by way of the Illinois and Calumet rivers to a point at the foot of 
Lake Michigan where now stands the great industrial city of Gary. 


In The Wonders of the Dunes, by the late George A. Brennan, we find these 
words: ‘‘It is most probable that on this journey, with Marquette dying, they took 


him by the easiest route. This was via the Sag and the Calumet rivers, a route no 
more difficult than the one by the Chicago River. Besides, it saved over 40 miles 
of lake travel, which in the missionary ’s condition meant a great deal.’’ 


Brennan continues: ‘‘As he journeyed, Father Marquette stopped frequently 
and took shelter in the different creeks and rivers that pierced the dunes country, 
camping there overnight and also in bad weather. He preached often to the Indians, 
and camped on the shores of the Calumet River (Gary), Fort Creek (Tremont), 
Trail Creek (Michigan City), and St. Joseph (in Michigan).’”’ 


As we have seen, the ailing Father Marquette got no farther than the site of 
today’s Ludington, Michigan, where he died on May 18, 1675. His remains were 
later moved to St. Ignace, in Upper Michigan, where he had earlier established his 
first chapel in the New World. 


LA SALLE ON THE KANKAKEE 


Four years after Father Marquette visited the northern boundary of present- 
day Lake County, there came to its southern boundary the celebrated French 
empire-builder in America, Sieur de La Salle. It was during the month of Decem- 
ber, 1679, that La Salle, at the head of an official expedition, journeyed down the 
Kankakee River—Lake County’s southern boundary. 


This was his first visit to the interior of America. On this mission La Salle 
built forts at the present-day sites of St. Joseph (Michigan) and Peoria (Illinois). 
He then returned to Quebec. Three years later La Salle again journeyed down the 
Kankakee River, this time to consolidate French positions in the vast upper 
Mississippi Valley. 


GREAT SAUK TRAIL 


After the close of the French and Indian War in 1763, a conflict in which 
France lost its huge inland American domain to England, there came into more 
prominence than earlier the Great Sauk Trail, an ancient Indian route that passed 
through the central portion of present Lake County. Today’s US 30 (Lincoln High- 
way) follows, for the most part, the old Sauk Trail through the county. During the 
British regime in America (or up until the American Revolution), the Great Sauk 
Trail was heavily travelled by ‘twestern’’ Indians on their way to British head- 
quarters at Detroit, where they received annuities for helping the British to main- 
tain control in the upper Mississippi Valley. 


INDIAN OCCUPATION 


When the first Americans arrived in the Lake County region, they found it 
occupied by numerous villages of the Pottawatomie tribe of Indians. One of the 


largest of these villages, ruled over by Chief Ashkum, was located on the approxi- 
mate site of south Gary. Others were located near the Kankakee River, where 
hunting, fishing and trapping brought rich rewards. On the whole, the Pottawa- 
tomies were friendly to the first white settlers of the region and no clashes oc- 
curred. 


OLD INDIAN BOUNDARY LINE 


If, on a map of Indiana, you draw a line eastward from the southermost tip of 
Lake Michigan (which would be at the Gary shoreline) to the state of Ohio; it 
would correspond to the Old Indian Boundary Line of the Hoosier State’s early 
days. As may be seen, this line passes through what is now northern Porter Coun- 
ty and through that county’s towns of Chesterton and Porter. 


Had it not been for some far-seeing members of Indiana’s first constitutional 
convention, this line might have become fixed as the new state’s north boundary, 
which would have meant, of course, the cutting off of Indiana from any frontage on 
Lake Michigan. Quick to see this, the constitutional framers in question set the 
new state’s boundary line ten miles north of a line drawn eastward from the lowest 
tip of Lake Michigan. And thus it came about that a part of Gary, Miller, Chester- 
ton, Michigan City, South Bend and Elkhart grew up in Indiana instead of Michi- 
gan. 


Although this ten mile strip was set up by Indiana when it was organized 
into statehood in 1816, yet the land itself properly belonged to the Pottawatomies 
who then lived on it. And so it remained in their ownership until the Treaty of 
Mississinewa, signed in 1826, when the Pottawatomies sold it to the government. 
Thereafter it became known as the Ten Mile Purchase. A few years later it was 
opened for sale to settlers. The south line of this strip has since then become 
popularly known as the ‘‘Old Indian Boundary Line.’’ 


It was just after the Black Hawk War of 1832 that the remainder of the Lake 
and Porter county region was purchased from the Pottawatomies (Treaty of Tippe- 
canoe) and in the years immediately following what few Indians were left in the 
region moved to reservations in Kansas and, later, in Oklahoma. 


GRANTS TO INDIAN CHIEFS 


For their help in bringing about the sale of Pottawatomie lands in north- 
western Indiana to the government, about eighteen chiefs and sub-chiefs of the 
tribe were granted ‘‘reserves’’ in the area—tracts of land which they could sell to 
incoming settlers at the current market prices. One of these tribal leaders was 
Chief Leopold Pokagon (after whom Pokagon State Park, in northeastern Indiana, 
is named), who was granted a section of land on which Hobart now stands. 


Another was Chief Pokagon’s son, Simon, whose ‘“‘reserve’’ was at the 


present site of Miller. Then there was Chief Saginaw, who received 542 acres in ° 
the area now bounded by the Grand Calumet River and the Wabash Railroad in 
Gary. Another granted about 500 acres was Chief Chadonnai, whose tract lay be- 
tween Gary and Hobart. Still another toreceive land inthe area was Chief Ashkum. 


JOSEPH BAILLY: FUR TRADER 


Although his home and trading post stood (and still stand) within the limits 
of present Porter County, Joseph Bailly, a French-Canadian, was the first per- 
manent settler of the Calumet Region—a region that now includes both Lake and 
Porter counties. He arrived with his family as long ago as 1822, only six years 
after Indiana was admitted to statehood, and built his log trading post on the 
Calumet River, just northwest of the future site. of . Chesterton. At.this time north- 
western Indiana was the last frontier of the state; a prairie, sand hill and wilder- 
ness region known only as the “Indian country.’ 


Writing of Joseph Bailly in her manuscript study Crossroads County: A Brief 
History and Guide of Porter County, Indiana (1939), Marion Neville tells us: 
‘'When the fur trade declined in the 1830’s, Bailly sought to augment his fortunes 
in real estate. There arose in his mind grandiose plans for an immense highway 
and harbor development as well as a town in the Calumet region, and although he 
platted the town of Bailly and sold several lots, his hopes were never realized. 
There is today, however, a small village near the Bailly homesite called Bailly- 
town, but this is of comparatively recent origin.”’ 


The Neville account continues: ‘‘Some years after Bailly’s death (in 1835) 
his daughter Rose remodeled the dwelling house of the estate and converted part 
of it into a chapel... Later, the place was owned by Frances Howe, granddaugh- 
ter of the fur trader, who made some further alterations and who wrote a book 
concerning life there in the early days called The Story of An Old French Home- 
stead in the Northwest... Inthe museum of the Porter County Historical Society 
at Valparaiso may be seen numerous relics and heirlooms from the old Bailly 
home and trading post. . . The small cemetery in which Bailly is buried is located 
on a wooded hilltop overlooking US 12 and present Baillytown. A tall wooden 
cross here has become a familiar landmark of the countryside.’’ 


— 


THE DETROIT-CHICAGO ROAD 


As we have seen, it was just after the close of the Black Hawk War of 1832, 
a conflict which resulted in the removal of the Indians from Indiana and Illinois, 
that settlers from the East began to arrive in the upper portions of those two 
states. A factor that greatly aided this movement was the completion, late in 
1832, of the Detroit-Chicago Road through the Calumet Region. About the same 
time, two taverns were opened on this road near the future site of Gary—the Ben- 
nett and the Berry. A later stopping-place was the Gibson Inn. 


ARRIVAL OF SOLON ROBINSON 


If Solon Robinson, a Connecticut Yankee, was not the first settler of Lake 
County, he was one of the earliest to stake out a claim in the area and, in fact, 
became the ‘‘Father of Lake County.’’ After helping to establish the county and 
lay out the town of Crown Point (originally called Lake Court House), Solon 
Robinson disregarded Horace Greeley’s advice and went East instead of West—a 
move that resulted in his becoming one of America’s foremost agricultural editors 
and advocates of scientific farming. 


When Solon Robinson first arrived in the Calumet Region on the last day of 
October, 1834, there was no Lake County. The region was then part of La Porte 
County, which had been formed in 1832 and whose western boundary was the 
Illinois state line. Then, in 1836, Porter County was formed and it, in turn, in- 
cluded all of the area now embraced in Lake County. By the year 1837 there were 
enough settlers in the western portion of Porter County to form a new county, and 
thus it came about that Lake County was organized in that year. 


After staking out his claim almost in the center of future Lake County, 
Robinson built a log cabin here and thus became the first settler of what is now 
Crown Point. He also became the region’s first storekeeper, first postmaster and 
first Justice of the Peace. When Lake County was organized in 1837, Solon Robin- 
son was elected the county’s first clerk, and it was in his log house that the new 
county’s Board of Commissioners held its first meetings. 


Then Robinson began writing letters to Eastern newspapers on the subject 
of agricultural opportunities in Indiana. It was this writing that led him to leave 
Crown Point in 1848 and become agricultural editor of the New York Tribune. He 
afterwards established a famous experimental-farm at East Yonkers, in West- 
chester County, New York. Robinson died in Florida in 1880 at the age of seven- 
ty-seven years. 


THE ‘‘SQUATTERS’ UNION’”’ 


When Solon Robinson arrived at the site of Crown Point late in October, 
1834, he found another settler in the countryside, Thomas Childers, who had ar- 
rived several months earlier. But it is not known if Thomas Childers was the first 
settler of the region. In any case, after Childers and Robinson established home- 
sites here, others came to the area in ever-increasing numbers. Among those who 
appeared in the winter of 1834 and spring of 1835 were Henry Wells, Luman A. 
Fowler, William Clark, Warner Holton, William Holton, Elias Myrick, William 
Myrick and Richard Fancher. 


By the year 1836 these early settlers, and others who had joined them, be- 
came alarmed over the possibility of losing their claims to sharp Eastern land 
speculators at the government sale of Lake County lands, scheduled for March, 
1839. It is to be remembered that the first settlers of Lake County were actually 
squatters, as the land had not yet been opened to sale by the government. And 


thus there was formed in the Lake County area, under the leadership of Solon 
Robinson, a determined and closely-knit ‘““Squatters’ Union.’’ In time Robinson 
became known as ‘‘King of the Squatters.”’ 


When the government land sale was finally held at La Porte in March, 1839, 
members of the ‘‘Squatters’ Union’’ were on hand in full force, armed with their 
trusty rifles and other weapons. They were there to see that the speculators did 
not outbid them on the $1.25 an acre the government was asking for the land. They 
succeeded in their purpose. The speculators were frightened away and the Lake 
County settlers returned to their homesites, now secure in the possession of their 
farms and pastures. 


FOUNDING OF LAKE COUNTY 


By the year 1837 there were about 200 settlers in the rich farming area of 
what was then western Porter County—enough to form a new county. A movement 
was soon started for this purpose, headed by Solon Robinson and a few others. 
It was this movement that resulted in the formation of Lake County, by act of the 
Indiana state legislature, on February 15, 1837. Thereafter, Henry Wells was ap- 
pointed acting sheriff of the new county with authority to call an election of 
county officers. 


At the county’s first election, held on March 28, 1837, it was found that the 
following had been elected Lake’s first officers: Amsi L. Ball, S. P. Stringham 
and Thomas Wiles, county commissioners; Solon Robinson, clerk of the Circuit 
Court; William B. Crooks and William Clark, associate judges of the Circuit Coutr; 
William A. W. Holton, recorder; and Luman A. Fowler, sheriff. A few months later 
John Russell was appointed county assessor, Henry Wells was appointed collector 
and William N. Sykes was appointed surveyor. 


FIRST COUNTY SEAT 


When Lake County was established in 1837, what is now its county seat, 
Crown Point, was then a small settlement of log cabins called Lake Court House. 
Its citizens gave it this name in the hope their settlement would be named county 
seat. But this honor went to another settlement in the north part of the county 
called Liverpool, it having been selected as such in 1839. The founder of Liver- 
pool was an Englishman, George Earle, who planned on making it a ‘‘metropolis’’ 
of the Calumet Region. 


Formerly located in what is now East Gary, near the junction of the Penn- 
sylvania and Nickel Plate railroads, Liverpool, however, did not long remain Lake 
County’s: seat of justice. Acting on protests from the residents of Lake Court 
House, who claimed their community was more centrally located than Liverpool, 
the state legislature looked into the matter and then, in 1840, designated Lake 
Court House as the new county seat. 


LAKE COURT HOUSE BECOMES CROWN POINT 


It was shortly after Lake Court House became county seat that its name was 
changed, at the suggestion of Solon Robinson, to Crown Point, after Crown Point, 
New York. And it was Solon Robinson, too, who donated the county’s first tem- 
porary courthouse, a log structure he built in the summer of 1837 with the assis- 
tance of his brother, Milo. This building was used as such until 1844, at which 
time work was started on the county’s first permanent courthouse. This edifice 
was completed in 1850 at a cost of approximately $10,000. 


As the county grew rapidly in population after the first railroad was built 
through it in 1852, its county business expanded accordingly and soon the need 
was felt for a larger, and more modern, courthouse than its current one. And so, 
in 1878, work was started on the original portion of the present Lake County 
Courthouse. This is an imposing two-story-and-a-half edifice of brick and stone 
construction, its gabled roof surmounted by an ornate clock tower. It is surrounded 
by fine old shade trees and trim lawns. 


HOBART PLATTED 


When Liverpool lost its title as county seat, it rapidly declined and soon 
became hardly more than a memory. But the Englishman who founded the town, 
George Earle, was not too greatly disappointed. For in 1849 he platted the town 
of Hobart nearby, naming it after a brother of his in England. Here he built a fine 
country home, patterned after an English country lodge. An artist by avocation, 
Earle also erected an art gallery to house his own as well as other paintings. 
Several years before platting Hobart, Earle constructed a water mill and dam on 
Deep River and this caused the formation of an artificial lake, now known as Lake 
George. 


FIRST RAILROAD 


Of the greatest importance in the development of Lake County was the build- 

ag of the first railroad through it in 1852. Before this first ‘‘steam road,’’ the 

ichigan Central (now part of the New York Central System), and others, were 

vuilt through the area, Lake County was essentially a quiet, agricultural region; 

after the railroads came, the county became a dynamic, industrial locality that 
rapidly moved forward to the position of ‘‘Workshop of America.’’ 


When the Michigan Central built the county’s first rail depot and called it 
Lake Station (which stood in present East Gary), it served mainly as a stop for 
Crown Point, twelve miles southward. A stagecoach line was then established 
between: Crown Point and Lake Station. In 1854 the same railroad built its ‘Joliet 
Cutoff,’’ extending it from Lake Station through Dyer to Joliet, Illinois. This 
proved of immediate benefit to the farmers of central Lake County. Then, in 1858, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad was built through the county, and this, too, provided a 


new outlet for the agricultural products of the county. Today, Lake County might 
easily be called the railroad crossroads of America. 


PROPHET OF THE CALUMET REGION 


Perhaps the first to realize the future industrial possibilities of upper Lake 
County, where after 1852 both rail and water transportation could meet, was a 
shrewd Chicago civil engineer, George W. Clark. It was in 1853 that he first began 
buying land in north Lake County, which then was mostly swamps, marshes and 
sand hills, and eventually his holdings here amounted to some 10,000 acres. This 
Clark tract stretched from the Illinois state line to the middle of present-day Gary 
and included the sites of Hammond, East Chicago and Whiting. 


Although Clark envisioned a vast industrial empire on his land, he was des- 
tined not to see it in his own time. He died in 1866, a year after the close of the 
Civil War, and his once huge tract was divided and sold by heirs. Today, his name 
is remembered in the old neighborhood known as Clark, in northwest Gary. But the 
industrial empire that George W. Clark dreamed of is now, as we all know, a 
reality—one of the largest such empires in the world. 


LAKE COUNTY FAIR 


One of the oldest, and one of the most successful, of Indiana state fairs is 
that held in Lake County each year since 1852. Today, the Lake County Fair- 
grounds, at Crown Point, occupies eighty acres of rolling, partly wooded, land in 
the center of which lies Fancher Lake. The grounds include a dirt race track. 
Numerous modern buildings of brick construction are located on the grounds and 
serve as exhibit halls for the display of farm and home products, livestock, crops 
and other agricultural produce of the county during fair time. 


A FREIGHT CAR THAT MADE HISTORY 


In the years just before the Civil War, a number of settlements grew up along 
the railroads that now crossed the sandy wastes and marsh lands of northern Lake 
County. In addition to Lake Station, these included Tolleston, Roby, Whiting’s 
Crossing, Clark, Hessville and Homanville. It was in the vicinity of the last- 
named village that an event occurred in 1868 which was of great importance in the 
development of not only the Calumet Region but of the meat-packing industry. 


This took place when George H. Hammond, after building a meat-processing 
plant near Homanville, ‘‘iced’’ a freight car, filled it with meats and sent it to 
Boston. It was the world’s first refrigerated car. It made possible the great meat- 
packing industry of today, now centered in Chicago. It also brought about the 
expansion of Homanville into the city of Hammond, which was founded in 1884 by 
George H. Hammond’s business partner, Marcus M. Towle. When the original 
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Hammond meat-packing plant near Homanville was destroyed by fire in 1901, it 
was not re-built and the company moved to Chicago. 


HART DITCH 


Another project that played an important part in the development of Lake 
County was that known as the Hart Ditch, a drainage undertaking that reclaimed 
several thousand acres of fertile land in the west central part of the county. The 
movement that led to the digging of this ditch was headed by A. M. Hart, a retired 
Philadelphia book publisher. He settled in the vicinity of Dyer in 1856 and im- 
mediately took steps to drain his wet land. Ultimately, he became owner of some 
15,000 acres of land in the vicinity and the place came to be known as ‘‘Harts- 
dale.’’ Most of this land was wet and swampy, but when the Hart Ditch was dug it 
was reclaimed for farming purposes. 


HAMMOND IS BORN 


Oldest of the four big industrial cities of the Calumet Region is Hammond, 
which, as we have seen, is the outgrowth of an early settlement here called Hoh- 
manville. It was in 1851 that Ernst Hohman bought forty acres in the vicinity and 
built the Hohman Tavern. Then, in 1868, George H. Hammond erected his meat- 
packing plant near Homanville, which brought many new workers to the area. 


Sixteen years later Marcus M. Towle, partner of George Hammond, laid out 
the city of Hammond and was.elected its first mayor. Today, Hammond is the 
second largest city of the Calumet Region, with a total (1950) population of 
87,594. Among leading manufacturers here are the Lever Brothers Company, Ameri- 
can Maize Products Company, American Steel Foundries Company, Rand McNally 
& Company and the Pullman Standard Car Manufacturing Company. 


INCORPORATION OF EAST CHICAGO 


Now the site of Indiana Harbor, one of the largest harbors on the Great 
Lakes, and of the Inland Steel Company and other huge manufacturing plants, 
East Chicago as a city was born on February 7, 1893. Its first mayor was William 
H. Penman, who in 1888 became the first permanent resident on the site of the 
city. 


It was in 1901 that the Inland Steel Company built its first open hearth fur- 
naces at Indiana Harbor. But the harbor and its ship canal were not completed 
until 1903. Today, East Chicago is the third largest city of the Calumet Region, 
with a ‘total (1950) population of 54,263. Among leading manufacturers here, in 
addition to Inland Steel, are the Youngstown Steel & Tube Company, Universal 
Atlas Cement Company, Sinclair Refining Company, Cudahy Packing Company, 
Cities Service Oil Company and the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Company. 


WHITING’S CROSSING BECOMES A CITY 


Beginning as an early settlement of German railroad workers and originally 
called Whiting’s Crossing, the city of Whiting is known throughout America today 
as the site of the great Indiana plant of the Standard Oil Company, a vast area of 
oil tanks that extends over into East Chicago and Hammond. It was the building 
of this plant here in 1890 that led to the founding of Whiting, which was incor- 
porated as a city in 1903. 


The Standard Oil Company of Indiana now occupies a total of 750 acres in 
the area. It is fed by underground pipe lines extending as far westward as Texas, 
Oklahoma and Kansas. This was the only industry in Whiting until 1934 when the 
Carbide & Carbon Chemical Company built a large plant in the city. Today, Whiting 
has a population (1950) of 9,669. One of the most spectacular fires in the history 
of Indiana occurred at Whiting in 1955 when a major portion of the Standard Oil 
plant was destroyed by flames. Although this conflagration caused great property 
damage, only three lives were lost as a result of it. 


CHANUTE’S GLIDER EXPERIMENTS 


When Hammond, East Chicago and Whiting were in their infancy as industrial 
cities, what is now Gary, largest of all of the Calumet Region cities, was but a 
deserted wasteland of sand hills, marshes and prairies traversed by the Grand 
Calumet and Little Calumet rivers. In fact, it was so isolated that Octave Chanute, 
sometimes called the ‘‘Father of American Aviation,’’ selected it as the site of 
his pioneering glider experiments during the middle 1890’s. It was among the sand 
dunes (now leveled) of north Lake County that Chanute conducted successful 
glider flights and made possible a type of airplane the Wright brothers later e- 
quipped with a propeller and motor. A huge boulder in Marquette Park, in northeast 
Gary, marks the approximate site of Chanute’s experiments. The city of Chanute, 
Kansas, is named after him. 


ARRIVAL OF U.S. STEEL 


If the Calumet Region was hardly more than a budding industrial area during 
the first years of the twentieth century, it suddenly burst into full bloom when, in 
1906, the United States Steel Corporation built its huge steel works on the waste- 
land of upper Lake County and laid out the city of Gary. At that time United States 
Steel, with a capital stock exceeding $1,000,000,000, was the largest corporation 
in the world. Its founder and directing genius was Elbert H. Gary, a Chicago cor- 
poration lawyer and former judge. 


After purchasing 8,000 acres of land here, the corporation soon had the sand 
hills leveled, started work on the first of its blast furnaces, and laid out the town 
of Gary. When these operations were started in 1906 a little over 300 persons had 
become residents of the area; a year later the population of the new town of Gary 
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was estimated at 10,000. Today, Gary is the site of the largest steel works, tin- 
plate mills and cement works in the world, all representing an investment of 
several hundred million dollars. 


FOUNDING OF GARY 


It was the Gary Land Company, a subsidiary of United States Steel, that 
platted the town of Gary according to the then latest methods of design and zon- 
ing. When the town was incorporated as a city in 1909, it had a population of more 
than 16,000. In the meantime, a water system had already been installed, miles of 
streets were paved, gas mains and sidewalks laid, electrical facilities provided, 
parks and playgrounds opened and the famous Wirt system of education inaugurated. 


Today, Gary (also known as the ‘‘Steel City’’) is not only the second largest 
city in Indiana but is widely renowned as America’s youngest metropolis. In 1950 
it had a population of 133,911, but this figure is unofficially estimated to have 
gone up to 147,000 in 1955. Its city zone population, including East Gary, is 
locally estimated at 172,000. With the steel works hidden from view of city dwel- 
lers because of their distant location on the lake shore, Gary has all of the char- 
acteristics of a modern, dynamic city, with a large downtown district, handsome 
public buildings, paved streets, parks and playgrounds, libraries, hospitals and 
many imposing churches and schools. 


JUDGE ELBERT H. GARY 


One who played an important part in the founding and development of the 
Steel City was Judge Elbert H. Gary. It was through funds donated by Judge Gary 
that the Y.M.C.A. building, an outstanding architectural and cultural landmark of 
the city, was built at a cost of $400,000. He also provided funds for the construc- 
tion of Bishop Alerding Settlement House and St. Anthony’s Church, two leading 
Roman Catholic institutions. And it was his Gary Land Company that donated the 
land now occupied by five of the city’s principal parks, including Marquette Park 
on the lake shore and the Gateway Plaza. 


* 


DR. WILLIAM A. WIRT 


Perhaps the most celebrated of Lake County’s citizens was the late Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Wirt, first superintendent of schools at Gary and originator of the now 
widely-adopted ‘'Gary Plan’’ of education. It is a “‘work-study-play’’ method of 
education and is sometimes referred to as the ‘‘platoon system.”’ Many other 
American cities have adopted the Gary Plan. A native of the Hoosier State, Dr. 
Wirt was appointed superintendent of the Gary school department in 1907. He re- 
mained at this post until his death in 1938. 


EXPERIMENTAL HIGHWAY 


As we have seen, Lake County has been a ‘‘crossroads county”’ from earliest 
Indian times. One of the most important Indian routes was the Great Sauk Trail, 
which passed through the center of the county along what is now US 30, otherwise 
known as the Lincoln Highway. It was on a Lake County portion of this route that, 
in 1923, there was completed a stretch of experimental highway that attracted the 
attention of America’s leading road engineers. 


When the Federal government passed a road aid bill in 1921, the Lincoln 
Highw. y Association, organized by Carl Fisher of Indianapolis, appealed to the 
United States Rubber Company for financial aid in constructing a section of model 
highway; one that could be used throughout the country. The company responded 
with a donation of $120,000. After the state contributed $330,000, and Lake Coun- 
ty gave $25,000, towards the experiment, the model section of highway was com- 
pleted between Dyer and Schererville, a distance of about three miles. It was this 
model section that led the way towards modern highway design in America. 


BURNS DITCH 


Another great drainage project of Lake County, known as the Burns Ditch, 
was completed in 1924 and made possible the development of some 20,000 acres 
of land that formerly was wet and marshy. The canal, which drains a large portion 
of East Gary and western Porter County, was named after Randall W. Burns, who 
in 1906 owned about 1,000 acres of marshland in the region. At the present time 
(1955) a movement is under way to create a large industrial harbor at the mouth of 
Burns Ditch, in Porter County. But this movement is being fought by organizations 
wanting to preserve the Duneland region as a people’s playground. 


DUNES HIGHWAY 


‘Wr jis doubtful if there was a more needed highway in Indiana than the 
Dunes Highway, and every prediction made as to its importance has been ful- 
filled. The increase in real estate values in the vicinity of the highway is many 
times its cost of $1,000,000, while its convenience and saving in travel is im- 
measurable.’’ 

These words were written nearly thirty years ago in History of the Lake and 
Calumet Region of Indiana, a two-volume work edited by Thomas H. Cannon, 
H. H. Loring and Charles J. Robb. They describe Lake County’s first great auto- 
mobile route, the Dunes Highway, now US 12 (and since replaced by a newer and 
wider Dunes Highway, US 20). The original Dunes Highway was completed between 
Gary and Michigan City in 1923 at a cost, as we have seen, of $1,000,000. It was 
brought to realization largely through the efforts of the Dunes Highway Associa- 
tion, whose president was A. M. Hess of Gary and whose engineering adviser was 
Henry M. Miles of Michigan City. 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CENTERS 


Three of the Hoosier State’s leading institutions of higher learning have 
opened extension centers in the Calumet Region of Lake County. It was in 1932 
that Indiana University established its Calumet Center at East Chicago. At the 
present time (1955) this extension school has an enrollment of 1,500. Another 
branch of Indiana University is at Gary, with a current enrollment of 2,000. The 
Calumet Campus of Purdue University, at Whiting, has an attendance of 1,900. 
Here, also, is located the Calumet Center of St. Joseph’s College, with a present 
enrollment of 500. 


REGIONAL HISTORICAL WORK 


A major and important historical work, dealing with the birth and rise of the 
Calumet Industrial Region as a leading American industrial center, is now (1956) 
being prepared and written by Powell A. Moore, associate professor of history of 
Indiana University. At the present time he is attached to the university’s Calumet 
Center at East Chicago. Much of Professor Moore’s research and writing is being 
done in his home at nearby Ogden Dunes, in Porter County. 


GARY GOLDEN JUBILEE 


On Saturday, June 9, 1956, the city of Gary opened a nine-day celebration of 
the 50th anniversary of its founding with a huge Golden Jubilee Historical and 
Patriotic Parade on the city’s main thoroughfare, Broadway. Other colorful and 
gala events were held on succeeding days and included ‘‘open house’’ receptions 
at the Gary Works of the United States Steel Corporation and other industrial 
plants of the northern Indiana city. A series of four special Jubilee Editions of 
the Gary Post-Tribune, containing many authentic historical articles and remi- 


niscences of early citizens, appeared on four successive Sundays, starting May 
20th. 


INDIANA TOLL ROAD 


Latest project to be undertaken in Lake County is the big, four-lane Indiana 
Toll Road, work on which was started in 1955. When completed, this 156-mile 
stretch of Indiana expressway will form a link in the great transcontinental high- 
way between Chicago and New York. It will connect on the west with a new Ili- 
nois Toll Road and on the east with the Ohio Turnpike. The Indiana Toll Road 
Commission estimates that the cost of roadway construction will amount to 
$134,351,654 and right-of-way costs will total $20,000,000. 


“‘WHO’S WHO”’ IN LAKE COUNTY 


In the latest (1955) edition of that standard reference work, Who’s Who in 


America, may be found biographies-in-brief of twenty-two residents of Lake County 
who have achieved distinction in commerce, industry, the sciences and the pro- 
fessions. Eight of them have their offices or homes at Hammond, seven at Gary, 
five at East Chicago, one at Whiting and one has his home in Lowell. 


Those listed from Hammond are Federal Judge Luther M. Swygert, of the 
United States District Court for Northern Indiana; the Reverend Edward B. Martin, 
pastor of the First Methodist Church of Hammond; Edward D. Anderson, vice- 
president of the Northern Indiana Public Service Company; James S. De Laurier, 
publisher of the Hammond Times; Louden L. Bomberger, pioneer Hammond lawyer; 
Rex L. Hidy, editor of the Hammond Times; Walter A. McDonough, controller and 
director of the Northern Indiana Public Service Company; and Dean H. Mitchell, 
president of the Northern Indiana Public Service Company. 


Those listed from Gary are John W. Anderson, inventor and founder of The 
Anderson Company and president of the National Patent Council; Alfred P. Draper, 
a leading Gary lawyer; William F. Hodges, former mayor of Gary; Congressman 
Ray J. Madden, of the First Indiana District; Henry B. Snyder, president of the 
Gary Printing & Publishing Company; J. Ralph Synder, publisher of the Gary Post- 
Tribune; and Judge Ora L. Wildermuth, first Gary city judge and president of the 
board of the Gary Public Library. 


Listed from Whiting is Herman J. Ries, Jr., chemist and research associate 
at the Standard Oil Company of Indiana. Also included is Professor Keith C.Seele 
of the University of Chicago, a leading Egyptologist, who lives at Lowell, in 
southern Lake County. 


LAKE COUNTY TODAY 


On the basis of the latest United States census returns, a statistical profile 
may be drawn of Lake County as it was in 1950, or in mid-twentieth century. These 
figures show that the county then had a total population of 368,152—an increase 
of 25.6 per cent over its 1940 population. It is the second most populous county 
of the Hoosier State and stands 60th in population rank among the 3,103 counties 
of the United States. An unofficial business survey estimates that the county’s 
1955 population has gone up to 420,000. 


Most significant development in Lake County during the 1940-1950 decade 
(the decade of World War II) was the phenomenal expansion of its suburban area; 
of such old towns of the county as Crown Point (county seat), Munster, Highland, 
Hobart, East Gary and Griffith. This development was due to an overflow of popu- 
lation from the crowded cities of the Calumet Region—Gary, Hammond, Whiting, 
East Chicago. 


During the decade in question, Munster experienced the greatest growth of 
all towns in the county. Its 1950 population was given as 4,753—an increase of 
171.4 per cent over its 1940 population. Next came Highland, with a population of 
5,878—an increase of 115.9 per cent over its 1940 figure. Then followed Griffith, 
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with a population of 4,470—an increase of 111.2 per cent over its. 1940 total. In 
1950 the population of East Gary was 5,635, an increase of 65.7 pertent over its 
1940 figure, and in the same year Hobart had a population of 10,244, an increase 
of 43 per cent over its 1940 total. The county’s seat of justice, Crown Point, had 
a 1950 population of 5,839, an increase of 25.8 per cent over its 1940 figure. 


Area and Density, With a land area of 514 square miles, Lake County’s 
density of population in 1950 was 716 persons per square mile. 


Urban-Rural Residence. As has already been indicated, Lake County is an 
urban county rather than a rural one. The United States census bureau places it in 
the Chicago urbanized area. In 1950 the county had a total of 341,696 urban resi- 
dents, whereas its rural farm population was given as 5,865. Between these two 
extremes was its rural non-farm population (suburban), which was given as 20,591. 


Age Groups. There were 41,954 infants under five years of age in the county 
in 1950 and 19,097 persons sixty-five years old and over. The median age of the 
county was given as 29.5 years. 


Migration. In 1949, when such figures were last obtained, there were 17,000 
residents of the county (persons one year old and over) who were either living 


abroad or in some other county of the United States. 


Potential Voters. Potential voters in the county in 1950 (all citizens twenty- 
one years old and over) totaled 228,470. 


Vital Statistics. In the same year, there were 9,955 live births in the county, 


| 3,251 deaths (including 303 infants), and 4,925 marriages. 


Families and Family Income. The census figures show that there were 
95,505 families (two or more persons related by marriage or blood) in the county 
in 1950. The median incame of all of these families in 1949 was $3,890. The 
figures showed further that 12.3 per cent of the families had incomes of less than 
$2,000, while 27.8 per ceut had incomes of $5,000 or more. 


Education. There were 60,890 young persons between the ages of seven and 
seventeen years (school age) living in the county in 1950. Within this total were 
40,680 between the ages of seven and thirteen years (primary school age) and 
97.3 per cent of these were enrolled in primary schools. There were also 17,030 
between the ages of fourteen and seventeen years (high school age) and 89.2 per 
cent of these were enrolled in high schools. Of all persons twenty-five years old 
or over then living in the county, it was found that the. median number of school 
years they completed was 9.4 years. It was shown further that 11.9 per cent of 
these had completed less than five grades, while 33.5 per cent completed high 
school or more. The institutional population (inmates of homes for delinquent or 
dependent children, prisons, mental hospitals, etc.) of the county in 1950 was 
982. 
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Labor Force. In the same year, Lake County had a potential labor force 
(persons fourteen years old and over) of 271,569. Actually employed, however, 
were 152,726, of which 85.3 per cent were males and 25.8 per cent were females. 
The labor figures showed further that 78,416 were employed in manufacturirg, 
22,238 in wholesale and retail trade, 11,384 in transportation, communication and 
other public utilities, 8,253 in professional and related services, 7,632 in con- 
struction, 5,745 in personal services, 2,968 in finance, insurance and real estate, 
1,969 in agriculture and 47 in mining. The labor figures for 1950 were summed up 
by showing that 53.6 per cent of the county’s total employed were engaged in 
manufacturing, while 1.3 per cent were engaged in agriculture. 


Housing. In the field of housing, Lake County had a total of 106,072 dwelling 
units, whereas in 1940 it had 79,140. The median number of rooms per unit was 
given as 4.4. More than 58 per cent were one-dwelling unit detached structures 
(including occupied trailers), 24.7 per cent were built in 1940 or later, and but 1.1 
per cent were vacant and available. The housing figures showed further that 58.8 
per cent were owner-occupied, 12.4 per cent were occupied by non-white families, 
72.4 per cent had central heating, 87.5 per cent had mechanical refrigerators and 
92.7 per cent had radios. There were 104,447 non-farm dwelling units in the county 
and the median value of these was given as $8,724. The median gross monthly 
rental of renter-occupied houses was given as $45.67. 


Retail and Wholesale Trade. In 1948, when the last business census was 
taken, Lake County had a total of 4,181 retail stores which employed 17,504 
persons and which grossed $354,162,000 in sales. The largest number were food 
stores, which totaled 1,269 and which grossed $88,103,000 in sales. Next largest 
were eating and drinking places, which totaled 1,008 and which grossed $33,483,000 
in sales. In that same year there were 286 wholesale establishments which em- 
ployed 3,115 persons and which grossed $234,466,000 in sales. Again in the same 
year, the county had 1,134 personal, business and repair service establishments 
which employed 2,647 persons and which had receipts amounting to $15,696,000. 


Manufacturing. As we have seen, Lake County is a manufacturing county 
instead of an agricultural locality. In 1947, when the last manufacturing census 
was obtained, the county had a total of 284 manufacturing establishments which 
employed 92,890 persons, paid $313,859,000 in salaries and wages and produced 
goods, materials, articles in the amount of $587,378,000. 


Agriculture. In 1950 the county had a total of 1,858 farms, of which 1,148 
were classified as commercial farms. More than 20 per cent of all farms were 
operated by tenants. The average value of land and buildings per farm for all farms 
was given as $20,388. In 1949 the value of all farm products—crops, livestock, 
poultry, dairy products—sold in the county was $9,558,000. In that same year farm 
expenditures amounted to $1,059,000 for livestock and poultry feed and $674,000 
for hired labor. In that same year, also, the county had 20,567 head of cattle and 
calves of all ages. 


Bank Deposits. As of December 30, 1950, the county had bank deposits 
amounting to $189,963,000. At the same date, its fifteen savings and loan associ- 
ations had savings capital amounting to $51,720,000, with $48,353,000 in first 
mortgage loans outstanding. 
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GARY 


Acclaimed as America’s youngest metropolis, Gary was founded but fifty 
years ago and now (1956) has an unofficially estimated population of 147,000. Its 
official population in 1950 was 133,91l—an increase of 19.9 per cent over its 1940 
figure. Gary, sometimes called the ‘‘Steel City,’ has a city zone population, in- 
cluding East Gary, estimated at 172,000. It is the largest city of Lake County and 
the second largest in Indiana. 


Gary is located at the extreme southern tip of Lake Michigan, some thirty 
miles southeast of Chicago, and is the principal city of the four which compose 
the Calumet Region—one of the world’s greatest industrial centers (often called 
the ‘‘Workshop of America’’). The city was platted by the United States Steel 
Corporation in 1906 when that corporation built its huge steel works on the de- 
serted, sandy shore of Lake Michigan at this point. It was named after Judge 
Elbert H. Gary, founder of the corporation. 


A few years later, Gary attracted nation-wide attention by its ‘‘Gary Plan’’ 
of education, a new ‘‘work-study-play’’ program of education originated by the late 
Dr. William A. Wirt, the city’s first superintendent of schools. As both the giant 
United States Steel plant and other industrial plants of the city are hidden from 
the view of town dwellers, Gary presents the appearance of a modern, well-ordered 
and dynamic American city. 
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HAMMOND 


Oldest of the four big cities of the Calumet Region is Hammond, incorporated 
as a city in 1884 but dating back to a small settlement called Homaanville, started 
in 1851. In 1950 the city had a population of 87,594—an increase of 24.8 per cent 
over its 1940 figure. Hammond is at the extreme northwest corner of Lake County 
and borders on Illinois and that state’s metropolis of Chicago. 


Among leading manufacturers in Hammond are the Lever Brothers Company, 
American Maize Products Company, American Steel Foundries Company, Rand 
McNally & Company and the Pullman Standard Car Manufacturing Company. But 
Hammond is also a residential city and contains many neat, tree-shaded neighbor- 
hoods, boulevards, parks and playgrounds, as well as libraries, hospitals, churches 
and schools. The city’s Civic Auditorium has’a seating capacity of 6,000. 


It was on the site of Hammond that George H. Hammond, after building a 
meat-packing plant in 1868, perfected the world’s first refrigerated car—an achieve- 
ment of the greatest importance in the development of the meat industry. He built 
his plant near the little settlement of Homanville, named after Ernst Hohman, who 
first came here in 1851. 


Inland Steel Company, East Chicago, Indiana Inland Steel Photo 
EAST CHICAGO 


One of the largest harbors on the Great Lakes is located at East Chicago, 
which in 1950 had a total population of 54,262. This port is Indiana Harbor, which 
serves not only the Inland Steel Company here but many other manufacturing plants 
of the area. The harbor handles more than 16,000,000 tons of Great Lakes shipping 
annually, composed mostly of ore and coal shipments to steel mills and oil tanker 
shipments to and from refineries of the Calumet Region. 


In addition to its manufacturing area and its modern downtown shopping dis- 
trict, East Chicago contains many attractive residential neighborhoods as well as 
numerous parks, playgrounds, libraries, churches and ‘schools. It was in 1932 that 
Indiana University established its Calumet Center at East Chicago, and this uni- 
versity extension school now has an enrollment of 1 ,)00. A comparatively new 
residential subdivision is Sunnyside, embracing more than fifteen acres of modern 
homes. 


East Chicago as a city was incorporated in 1893 and its pea mayor was 
William H. Penman. After the Inland Steel Company built its first open hearth fur- 
naces here in 1901, the city increased rapidly in population. Indiana Harbor and 
its ship canal were completed in 1903. Other leading manufacturers here besides 
Inland Steel are the Youngstown Steel & Tube Company, Universal Atlas Cement 
Company, Sinclair Refining Company, Cudahy Packing Company, Cities Service 
Oil Company and the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Company. 


Standard Oil Company, Whiting, Indiana U. S. Steel Photo 


Like the spokes of a wheel, many underground pipe lines extend outward 
from Whiting, Indiana, to oil fields as far away as Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas. 
These pipe lines feed the great refining plant of the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana at Whiting, largest industry of the city. It employs more than 8,000 persons 
and occupies an area of 750 acres, extending into Hammond and East Chicago. 
On this large tract may be seen hundreds of gray oil storage tanks. 


Aside from its industries, Whiting is a residential city which in 1950 had a 
total population of 9,669. Its Memorial Community House, dedicated to citizens 
who served in the first World War, is an imposing, two-story edifice, made possible 
by a gift of $550,000 from the Rockefellers and the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana. The city’s Whiting Park is a twenty-two acre landscaped tract on the 
shore of Lake Michigan. 


Beginning as an early settlement of German railroad workers and originally 
called Whiting’s Crossing, the city of Whiting came into being almost overnight 
when the Standard Oil Company of Indiana built its huge oil refining plant here in 
1890. The town of Whiting was incorporated as a city in 1903. 


Another large plant in the city is the Carbide & Carbon Chemical Company, 
built in 1934. One of the most spectacular fires in the history of Indiana occurred 
at Whiting in 1955 when a major portion of the Standard Oil plant was destroyed 
by flames. Although this conflagration caused great property damage, only three 
lives were lost as a result of it. 


General view of pouring side of open hearth furnaces. 
Molten iron (ladle, center) is being charged into a furnace. 
Gary Works, United States Steel Corporation. U. S. Steel Photo 


This aerial view shows the 5 U. S. Steel subsidiary plants located 
in Gary on the southern shore of Lake Michigan. In the foreground 
are the 1,500 acre plant of Gary Steel Works and National Tube Di- 
vision’s plant, and beyond, to the west, are located the American 
Bridge Division plant, the Gary Sheet and Tin Mill, and Universal 
Atlas Cement Company plant. U. S. Steel Photo 
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Hammond, Indiana, soap manufacturing plant of Lever Brothers Co. 
Photo by Lever Brothers 


Open hearth building in plant #2. East Chicago, Indiana 
Inland Steel Photo 


(Left) Research Laboratories. (Right) Administration and Engi- 
neering Buildings, Standard Oil Company, Whiting, Indiana 
U., S. Steel Photo 
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No. 370 Combination Cracking Unit (right view) 
Standard Oil Company, Whiting Indiana U.S. Steel Photo 
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HEINOLD HOG MARKET 
DAILY HOG ORDER BUYERS 


KOUTS, INDIANA - PHONE 2725 and 2315 


GOODLAND. INDIANA - PHONE 9 
MARENGO, ILLINOIS - PHONE Jordan 8-7291 


LELAND, ILLINOIS - PHONE 2971 
ROYAL CENTER, INDIANA - PHONE 3295 


HAROLD HEINOLD 
Kouts, Indiana — Phone 3423 


Owner and Buyer 


JAMES YERGLER PAUL SCHRADER 
Marengo, Illinois — Phone Jordan 8-729] Goodland, Indiana — Phone 9 


Manager and Buyer | Manager and Buyer 


JOE VOGEL 
Kouts, Indiana — Phone 2196 
Manager and Buyer 


RONNIE REED JOHN HANSEN 
Royal Center, Indiana — Phone 3295 Leland, Illinois — Phone 2971 


CITY OF CROWN POINT 


County Seat 
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CROWN POINT 


In the geographical center of Lake County lies Crown Point, seat of justice 
of the county and the county’s oldest community. Popularly known as the ‘‘Hub,’’ 
the city of Crown Point in 1950 had a total population of 5,839—an increase of 
25.8 per cent over its 1940 population. The city is widely renowned for its annual 
Lake County Fair, one of the oldest and one of the most successful of Indiana 
county fairs. 


An outstanding sight of this tree-shaded, residential county seat is the Lake 
County Courthouse, an imposing two-story-and-a-half edifice started in 1878. It 
was from the Lake County Jail, adjoining the courthouse, that John Dillinger, the 
nation’s then Public Enemy No. 1, escaped in 1934. He was later shot and killed 
in Chicago while resisting federal agents. 


Only newspaper of Crown Point is the Lake County Star, published and 
edited by Mr. and Mrs. Bert Verplank. Mrs. Verplank is a granddaughter of J. J. 
Wheeler, first editor of the Star. On the lawn of the city’s Community House rests 
an historical tablet explaining that this was the site of the county’s first court- 
house and the site of the log cabin home of Solon Robinson, first settler of Crown 
Point and ‘‘father’’ of Lake County. 
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HEINOLD’S ELEVATOR COMPANY 


~ MANUFACTURERS OF 
HEINOLD’S SQUARE DEAL FEEDS 


Ask your neighbors abo 


GRAIN ¢ FEED e COAL e LIMESTONE e FERTILIZER 


CUSTOM GRINDING AND MIXING 


YOUR BEST MARKET FOR FARM GRAINS AT ALL TIMES 


GRAIN STORAGE 


AYLESWORTH ELEVATOR KOUTS ELEVATOR 
HEBRON 6-3330 DIAL 2715 


CALUMET TOWNSHIP 
Gary 
Griffith 
Miller 


Ross 
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Gary Post Tribune Photo. 


GARY 


For a detailed description of Gary, principal city of Calumet Township, see 
section on “Cities of the Calumet Region.’’ The township in 1950 had a total 
population of 150,258. Within the township is located Gary Municipal Airport, a 
modern landing field designed by the leading Gary architectural firm of Beine, Hall 
& Curran. The same firm also designed the Gary Country Club. 


About a mile from the country club stands the old Bartlett Woods home, a 
landmark of the township. It was the scene of early Abolitionist meetings in the 
area. Calumet Township was organized in 1883 out of parts of old North, Ross and 
St. John townships. Believed to have been the first settler of the Calumet Town- 
ship region was William Ross. An early settlement of the township was Tolleston 
(since absorbed by Gary), site of a hunting preserve known as the Tolleston Gun 
Club. 
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GRIFFITH 


Second largest community of Calumet Township is the town of Griffith, 
currently one of the fastest growing towns of the county. In 1950 it had a popula- 
tion of 4,470—an increase of 111.2 per cent over its 1940 population. Griffith is at 
the junction of the Chesapeake & Ohio, Michigan Central, Grand Trunk, Erie and 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern railroads. One county historical work described Griffith 
as ‘ta boom town in the early 1890’s.’’ A prominent resident of the town is Sam 
Woods, son of a Lake County pioneer and local historian. He is now (1956) aged 
102 years. 


, 


MILLER 


Although now within the corporate limits of Gary city, the old sand dune 
settlement of Miller still retains much of its suburban atmosphere and is presently 
an attractive residential area. The settlement grew up around an early tavern 
conducted by John Miller. Today, a number of well-known authors either reside 
in, or frequently visit, this lakeside community, among them being Nelson Algren, 
who wrote the prize-winning novel The Man With the Golden Arm, Otto Reising, 
who writes under the pen name of ‘‘Paul Strahl,’’ and Gilbert Laue, author of a 
recent best-selling work on suburban life in Miller. 


ROSS 


Another community of Calumet Township is Ross, located just south of Gary 
and dating back to the middle 1850’s. It came into being after the Michigan Central 
Railroad was built through the area during the early 1850’s. The first house in 
Ross was built by Cornelius Van Ness, who shortly converted it into an hotel. 
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AMERICAN BRIDGE CO. Gary 
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ARCADE 
Gary 
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CASA ROMA RESTAURANT 


Gary 


BODER LUMBER 
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CHEVROLET SALES Gary 
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CLIFF & DICK’S SHELL SERVICE Gary 


Gary 
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MIDWAY SALES 
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Gary 


CRUIKSHANK AUTO SERVICE 
Gary MILLER BEACH Gary 


MOBIL GAS Gary 


MULLEN SERVICE SKYLINE TRAILER COURT Gary 
ary 


STANDARD SERVICE 
ary Gary 


ROLLER RINK Gary Neg S TRAILER TOWN 
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TODA’'S 
Gary 


WHITE HOUSE CLUB 


Gary 
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THE SAVINGS HABIT! 


Your garden needs regular care to help it pro- 
duce — so does your savings account. Once you 
cultivate the habit of adding to your account 
regularly, you'll find the results most pleasing. 


Whatever your savings purpose may be — the 
place to save is here — with an insured savings 
account that will earn a worthwhile return 


for you. 


FIRST FEDERAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
OF GARY 


CEDAR CREEK TOWNSHIP 
pa ee 
Shelby 
Ondiard ‘Grove 
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LOWELL 


In the rich farming country of southern Lake County, not far from the historic 
Kankakee River, is located the old town of Lowell, named after Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts. In 1950 it had a population of 1,621. Through the town runs the Monon 
Railroad, State 2 and a local stream called Cedar Creek. 


A part-time resident of Lowell is the former wife of Winthrop Rockefeller, 
son of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. She was reared on a farm near Lowell. Until 
recently, Lowell was the home of Professor Keith C. Seele, of the University of 
Chicago, one of America’s foremost Egyptologists. 


The town was surveyed and laid out in 1852 by Melvin A. Halsted, who first 
settled in the region in 1845. Today, Lowell is the largest community of Cedar 
Creek Township, which has a total population of 3,536. First settlers of the town- 
ship, all of whom came in 1835, were Samuel Halsted (relation to Melvin A. Hal- 
sted undetermined), Peter Suprise, Thomas Childers, Joseph Childers, John Dilley, 
Samuel Bryant, Elias Bryant, Wayne Bryant, Jesse Cross, John Keller and John 
Driscoll. 
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SHELBY 


Second largest community of Cedar Creek Township is the village of Shelby, 
which has a population of 490. It is located close to the Kankakee River and is 
served by the Monon and New York Central railroads. In addition to a number of 


retail stores and service establishments, Shelby contains a postoffice and bank- 
ing facilities. 


ORCHARD GROVE 


Another community of Cedar Creek Township is the small hamlet of Orchard 
Grove, which has a population of twenty-five. It is served by the postoffice at 


nearby Lowell. The hamlet grew up around a general store opened here about 1850 
by De Forest Warner, an early settler. 


ABRAMSON, WILL Rt. 2 BELANGER, MURRELL Rt. 1 
Lowell . 58 acres Lowell 160 acres 


ANDERSON, ALBERT Rt. 1 BLACK, J. DONALD & VAN DEURSEN, MRS. M. 
Lowell 120 acres Lowell Re, 2 400 acres 


BECKER, HENRY J. Re: 2 
Lowell 10 acres Lowell 640 acres 


BEL ANGER, MURRELL Rt. 2 BROWN, HOLTON Rt. 
Lowell E, H. Bird 80 acres Lowell 275 acres 


1 
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BROWN, HOLTON 


Lowell 


BROWN, JOHN & SONS 


Lowell 


BROWN, JOHN & SONS 


Lowell 


THE BUCKLEY HOMESTEAD 


owell 
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Rt. 1 
275 acres 


Rt. 1 
3000 acres 


400 acres 


Rt. 2 
500 acres 


BUCKMASTER, ALBERT 


Lowell 


BUCKNER, W. R. 


Crown Point 


BURLEY, ORVILLE 


Lowell 


MUVININDIAM, DUKK 
owell Homer Runyan 


Rt. 2 
6% acres 


BURROUGHS, RUSSELL Rt. 2 CHILDRESS, LEE 


Lowell 10 acres Lowell 


BUTLER, JIM G. D. CHILDRESS, DEWEY Rt. 1 
Shelby 160 acres Lowell 70 acres 


<-S 
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CARLSON, OSCAR Rt. 2 CIVZIVAS, JOE Rt. 2 
Lowell 160 acres Shelby 18 acres 


Lisy 


0 Cai ah 


CARROLL, ERVIN Rt. 2 CLARK, GEORGE Rt. 2 
Lowell 80 acres Lowell Mrs. Marie Childress & Sons 160 acres 
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CLAUSSEN ESTATE Russel! Fisher Rt. 4 CRISLER, CHESTER R, 


Crown Point 120 acres Lowell 


CUTLER, HENRY E. Harold Flynn 
part a 105 panes Lowell 275 acres 


CORCHIDAS, ANDREW Rt. 2 DAHL, FRED Rt. 1 


6 acres Lowell 300 enres 


CRAFT, KENNETH Rt. 1 


Lowell 


DAHL, HAROLD Rt. 1 


80 acres Lowel 322 acres 
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DAHL, HAROLD Rt. 1 EBERT, DONALD Rt. 2 
Lowell Lowell 160 acres 


DAUM, JESSE Rt. 2 EBERT, ERNEST Rt. 2 
Lowell 90 acres Lowell 200 acres 


DICKINSON, CHARLES E. Rt. 2 EBERT, FRED Carlton Ebert Rt. 2 
Lowell . 120 acres Lowell 240 acres 


Lew Kt 1 


DICKINSON, CHARLES Rt 


Lowell 200 me 160 acres 
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ECHTERLING, HOWARD Rt. 2 ELLEDGE, RAY Rt. 1 


Lowell 160 acres Lowell 378 acres 


EGAN, JAMES Rt. 2 EMORY, W. C. Rt. 4 


Lowel 80 acres Crown Point 330 acres 


EICH, CHAS, Rt. 1 FETTERS, BERNARD , Rt. 2 


Lowell 110 acres Lowell 103 acres 


EICH, MATT Rt 1 ? Rt 
Lowell lab wcess FIFIELD, OTTO G 


Lowell 280 ances 
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FOSTER, ARTHUR Rt. 1 


Lowell 


GIDLEY, WILLIAM Rt. 2 


Lowell 


FRITZGARLD, GORDEN Rt. 2 GIRNGERICH, IRVIN : Rt. 2 
Lowell 320 acres Hebron Jerry Childress 270 acres 


GERNER BROS. Rt. 1 GLOBE ROOFING PROD. Co. Lowell 
Lowell 200 acres 


GERNER, CARL Rt. 1 
Lowell 


GOUWENS, N. J. Rt 2 
40 acres Lowell Herbert Becker 200 acres 
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GOUWENS, NICK Rt. 2 HABERZETLE, JOE ESTATE Rt 1 
~ Lowell Joeseph Lanham 180 acres Lowell 


GRAGG, JENNIE Rt. 1 HABERZETLE, JOE ESTATE Rt. 1 
Ri1 240 acres Lowell 5 acres 


GRUBER FARM ’ HALE, ORVILLE Rt. 2 
Crown Point 160 inated Lowell 78 acres 


HAAS, MICHALINA & WALTER Box 44 HALFSTEN, JOSEPH Rt. 2 
Creston 17 acres Lowell 20 acres 
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J. K. HALL AND SONS HASKELL, GUY Rt. 2 


Lowell Lowell 3% acres 


HARDINGS, INC. —_ Emil Harding Lowell HAYDEN, WESLEY Rt. 1 


Lowell 154 acres 


HARMON, CEYLON Rt. 2 HECKEL, EARL & NOMANSON, GEORGE Rt. 4 


Lowell 67 acres Crown Point 160 acres 


Rt. 1 HEINRICH, JOHN Rt. 2 
pre" ae — 160 acres Lowell 60 acres 


HENDERSON, ROY Rt. 1 HERSHBACH, H. F. Rt. 1 


Lowell 120 acres Lowell 690 acres 


HENSCHEL, MISS ADAL AIDE Rt. 2 


Lowell Peter Bruckman 180 acres 


HILAND BROS, Rt. 2 


Lowell 85 acres 


HERCHEACH, HENERY Rt. 1 HOLTON, ANDREW J, 


Lowell 270 aseea ‘Lowell 


HERLITZ, ELSIE Rt. 2 HOLLEY, CARROLL Rt. 1 


Lowell 148 acres Lowell 237 acres | 
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HOLTZ, HOWARD 


Lowell 


HOMEIER, WILLIAM 
Crown Point Wilbur A. Schultz 


HOVERSON, DR. A. 
Lowell 


HUEBSCH, WAYNE 
Lowell 


Rt. 4 
160 acres 


Rt. 2 


160 acres 


. a 


~ 
~ 
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Rt. 2 


50 acres 


HUSEMAN, BERNARD 


Crown Point Norbert Huseman 


JASEK, JOSEPH 


Lowell 


_ JENSEN, JAMES 


Lowell 


JOHESON, ALBERT 


Hebron 


Rt. 4 


117 acres 


Rt. 1 


Rt. 2 
175 acres 
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JONES, JAMES LEO Rt. 2 JUSTAK, MARY Rt. 1 


L owell 80 acres Lowell 277 acres 


JONES, MELVIN Rt. 2 KAISER, CARL Rt. 2 
Lowell 180 acres Lowell 120 acres 


JONSHOSON, W. M. Rt. 1 KALEMBA, FRANK & MARY Rt. 1 
Lowell 160 acres Lowell 80 acres 


JUNGLAS, VINCENT Rt. 2 KALVAITIS, FRANK Rt. 1 


Lowell 120 acres Lowell 356 acres 
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KALVAITIS, FRANK Rt. 1 KEPES, EDWARD Rt. 2 
Lowell 356 acres Lowell 135 acres 


KEEHN, JACK Rt. 2 KISH, EMERY Rt. 2 
Lowell 40 acres Lowell 108 acres 


KENNEY, DONALD Re 2 KLUKAS, OTTO Junior Klukas Rt. 2 


Hebron 140 acres Lowell 150 acres 


KENNEY BODY SHOP Lowell KLUKAS, OTTO Rt. 2 


’ Lowell 20 acres 


KLUKAS, OTTO, Jr. Rt. 2 LAPPIE, FRANK Rt. 1 


Lowell 160 acres Lowell 360 acres 


KORTH, GENE Box 52 LARSON, ALBERT Rt. 1 
Shelby Lowell 335 acres 


KRAPF, MARTIN Rt. 4 LUCAS, ROBERT Rt. 2 


rown Point 80 acres Lowell 60 acres 


KRETZ, JOE Rte 2 MAHAN, CLARENCE I, Rt. 


Lowell 132 acres Crown Point 


140 acres 
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MANUAL, J. Rt. 1 McCOLLEY, PAT... . Rt 1 
Lowell 40 acres pee ae meee me 


MARING, W. D. Rt. 1 McGINLEY, JOHN Rt. 2 
Lowell 14 acres Lowell 126% acres 


MASIARKA, FRANK Rt. 1 MERKLY, DR. L. M. Rt. 2 


Lowell 80 acres Lowell 91 acres 


MAYNOR, JOSEPH H. Paul Cleaver Rt. 2 MIKI, MRS. Rt, 2 


Lowell 150 acres Lowell 20 acres 
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MILLER, WALTER Rt 1 MOBERG, MRS. L. E. Rt. 2 
Lowell 190 acres Lowell 


MILLER, WALTER Rt. 1 MOYER, BERT Rt. 1 


Lowell 560 acres Lowell 


MINK, RUTH Rt. 1 NEVACKAS, PETER Rt. 1 


owell 5 acres Lowell 60 acres 


Sa Pica ee 
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MISNER, VIRGEL Rt 


owell a Lowell 320 ac 


1 NICHOLES, BILL Rt 


1 
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res 
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NICKOLS, MRS. HAZEL Rt. 1 NOMANSON, PETE Rt. 2 
Lowell 180 acres Lowel] 120 acres 


NOBLE, G. L. Ray McKinney Rt 2 O’MARA, HENRY Rt. 2 


Lowell 100 acres Lowell 80 acres 


NOBLE, G.L. Ray McKinney Rt. 2 PANTELICH, STEVE Rt. 2 


Lowell 100 acres Lowell 58 acres 


NOLAN, LAWRENCE Rt. 2 PATCHETT, EARL Rt. 1 
Lowell 60 acres Lowell 200 acres 


PATCHETT, G. E. Rt. 1 Beevers aces E. 5. Rt. 2 
° 


Lowell 230 acres well 92 acres 


PATTEE, GILBERT Rt. 1 PHILIPS, LESTER Rt. 2 


Lowell 188 acres Lowell 40 acres 


on 
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PATTEE, GILBERT Rt. 2 PING, ALVIN Rt. 2 


Lowell Edward Wood 120 acres Lowell 47 acres 


PEARCE, MURRAY Rt. 2 POER, J. A. Rt. 1 
Lowell 206 acres Crown Point 
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POTTER, ROBERT Rt. 1 RONAN, KATHRYN Rt. 2 


Lowell 240 acres Lowell 40 acres 


POWERS, RONALD ne 2 ROONEY, ANDREW George Weiler Rt. 1 


Lowell 80 acres Crown Point 225 acres 


REDMAN, OSCAR R. Rt. 1 ROSUNTHAL, MELVIN Rt. 4 
Crown Point 6 acres Crown Point 180 acres 


ROBERTS, CHARLES F. RUST, GEORGE _ Gene Rust Rt. 4 
Lowell 1% acres Crown Point 160 acres 
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RUSSEL, NORBERT H. Rt. 4 SSCHOON, LAMBERT Rt. 2 
Crown Point 79% acres Lowell Warren Schoon 450 acres 


SABERNIAK, MICHAEL Rt 4 SCHOON, WARREN Rt. 1 
Crown Point Delbert Saberniak 230 acres Lowell 160 acres 


SABERNIAK, MICHAEL Rt. 4 SHELBY LUMBER & SUPPLY CO. Shelby 
Crown Point Andy Schissler 


SANGER, FRED Rt. 2 SHURTE, MRS. VERNAL Rt. 2 
Lowell 101 acres Lowell 98 acres 
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SIROIS, EarRL Town Store Shelby STAFFORD, GEORGE Rt. 1 
’ Lowell 440 acres 


SKORKA, JOSEPH Rt. 2 STEUER, VERNON Rt. 2 


Lowell 88 acres Lowell 160 acres 


SMITH, NILES Rt. 1 STRAND, NORMAN : Rt. 1 


L owell 20 acres Lowell 10 acres 


STAFFORD, GEORGE E. ~ Rt. 1 STRATTON, PERRY Rt. 2 


Lowell : 40 acres ‘ Lowell ; 10 acres 
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STRICKHORN, JOHN Rt. 1 SVORENCIK, MRS. BARBA Rt. 1 


Lowell 187 acres Lowell 60 acres 


STUHLMACHER, GILBERT Rt. 1 TALBOTT, C. B. Rt. 2 
Crown Point 215 acres Hebron 


SURPRISE, J. M. Ri? TAYLOR, MRS. A. G. Rt. 1 


Lowell _ Lowell 281 acres 


SURPRISE, J. M. Rt. 2 ~ TAYLOR, EARL Rt. 2 
Lowell Delbert Hayden 325 acres Lowell 38 acres 
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TAYLOR, JOHN A. Rt. 2 THEIS, MATT Re. 2 
Lowell 98% acres L owell 83% acres 


TAYLOR, VICTOR Rt. 2 TONEY, H. Rt. 2 
Lowell 208 acres Lowell 60 acres 


TURNER, MRS. MABEL Rt. 2 
Lowell William Fedler 130 acres 


THATCHER, BYRON Rt. 2 TYLER, BERTHA Rt. 1 


Lowell 80 acres Lowell 178 acres 
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TYLER, JOSHUA 


Lowell 


TYLER, JOSH 


Lowe 


TYLER, H. T. & SONS 


Lowell 


WAL TERS, C. WADE 


we 
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Re, 1] 
175 acres 


Rt. 1 
3% acres 


WHEELER, A. G. 


Lowell 


WIETBROCK, HAROLD 


Lowell 


WIETBROCK, HENRY Rt. 2 


Lowell 240 acres 


WILBUR LUMBER COMPANY 


Lowell 


WOODKA, AMANDA * Rt. 4 YAHL, JOE Rt. 1 
Crown Point 130 acres Lowell 200 acres 


CLAUSSEN, HARRY Rt. 4 YOUNG, HARRY Rt. 1 


Crown Point Walter Ten Woodka 160 acres Lowell 1 acre 


WUNDERINK, HERMAN Rt. 1 ZAK, RUSSELL & WILLIAM "Rte 2 
Lowell 267 acres Lowell 120 acres 


WUNDERINK, JOHN Rt. 1 LOWELL HIGH SCHOOL Frank E. Dick, Prin. 


Lowell 160 acres Lowell 
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FIRST METHODIST CHURCH 


Lowell, Indiana 


CHURCH OF CHRIST 


’ 


Lowell, Indiana 


CENTER TOWNSHIP 


Crown Point 


Cedar Lake 
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CEDAR LAKE 


Also in Center Township is a major portion of the unincorporated community 
of Cedar Lake, which in 1950 had a population of 2,656. A smaller portion of the 
community, with a population of 1,251, lies in adjoining Hanover Township. At an 
early date the shallow body of water here known as Cedar Lake attracted summer 
resorters from Chicago and other nearby cities and towns. 
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CROWN POINT 


For a detailed description of Crown Point, largest community of Center 
Township, see section on ‘'City of Crown Point.’’ In 1950 the township had a total 
population of 11,047. In addition to Crown Point, the township includes the major 
portion of Cedar Lake, an unincorporated community of 2,656 population (the 
smaller portion of the community, with a population of 1,251, lies in adjoining 
Hanover Township). 


Believed to have been the first permanent settlers of what is now Center 
Township were Thomas Childers and Solon Robinson, both of whom came in Oc- 
tober, 1834. They are also regarded as the first permanent settlers on the site of 
Crown Point. Subsequently, Solon Robinson became the founder of Lake County 
and its most prominent early settler. He afterwards went to New York and attained 
fame as an agricultural editor and advocate of scientific farming. 


nirneree FEED & FERTILIZER SERVICE © 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
LIQUID AND DRY FERTILIZERS 


Service for the Practical Farmer 


NIEMEYERS 


PRACTICAL FARMERS 


FERTILIZER 


PHONE 1042 


CROWN POINT, IND. 


GENERAL INSURANCE FARM LOANS 


TO BUY OR SELL ANY FARM IN THIS ATLAS, SEE 


FLEMING FARM SERVICE 


If You Deal With Us You Get Results 


PHONE 167 CROWN POINT, INDIANA 
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HENDERLONG LUMBER COMPANY, INC. 


BETTERBUILT HOMES 


ALL KINDS OF BUILDING MATERIALS 


USE 
READY-MIX CONCRETE 


BUILD FOR PERMANENCE 


PHONE 600 CROWN POINT, INDIANA 
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WM. BLOEDE & SONS 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


HOMES * FARM BUILDINGS * REPAIRING * CEMENT WORK 


JMMESWAY EQUIPMENT 


PHONE 8033Y5 CROWN POINT, INDIANA 


EDWIN NIEMEYER | | incr NATIONAL BANK 


For of CROWN POINT 


GOOD DEPENDABLE 
MILK HAULING 


of BULK OLDEST BANK 


GRADE A and GRADE B MILK 
in 


FROM FARMS TO LAKE COUNTY 


BORDENS, HAMMOND 
DIXIE, CLOVERLEAF, PURE MILK, GARY 
PLEASANT VIEW, HIGHLAND 


201 N. Jackson Street 


Phone 219 Crown Point MEMBER F.D.1.C. 
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ADANK, MRS. FRED Rt. 1 BASTIANA, MRS. CLARA 


Crown Point 21 acres Crown Point Victor Pilmonari 120 acres 


ANDREW SONS BENDSSA, STEVE 
Crown Point Crown Point 


JARMAN BROS. . Rt. 2 . BIEGEL, L. JOHN 


Crown Point 190 acres Crown Point Clarence F. Lewis 


BALLAS, H. A. Rt. 1 BIEKER, WALTER 
Crown Point 104 acres Crown Point 
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BLOEDE, WILLIAM J. Rt. 3 BUTH, WILBERT Rt. 1 
Crown Point Arnold Bloede 100 acres Crown Point 240 acres 


BOCK, HENRY Rt. 1 CAMPBELL, C. W, Rt. 1 
Crown Point 180 acres Crown Point 20 acres 


BRIGGS, FORREST Rt. 1 CAMPBELL, E. P. Rt. 4 
Crown Point 50 acres Crown Point 12 acres 


BRUNT, W. F. Rt. 2 CARROLL, WM. Ray J. Schafer Rt. 1 
Cedar Lake 32 acres Crown Point 320 acres 
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CL AUSSEN, HARRY 


Crown Point John Drinski 


CLAUSSEN, HARRY 
Crown Point Milford Kruger 


CORBIN, GLEN 


Crown Point 


CRESWELL, B. H. 


Crown Point 
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Rt. 4 
200 acres 


Rt. 1 
147 acres 


Rt. 1 
101 acres 


CSONKA, JOHN 
Crown Point 


DECROW, LEADY 
Hebron 


DEUCHERT, CARL 
Crown Point 


DEUTSCH, ERNEST 
Crown Point 


Rt 1 
80 acres 


Rt. 4 


160 acres 


DIDDIE, ROBERT Rt. 1 ENTENMANN, AUGUST C. Rt 3 | 
Crown Point 10 acres Crown Point H. J. Luebecke & Sons 80 acres 


ELSINGA, ALBERT Rt. 4 FORBURGER, GUS Rt. 2 
Crown Point Carl Dinga 160 acres Crown Point 70 acres 


ELSINGA, ALBERT & WINIFRED Rt. 4 FORD AUTO SALES Crown Point 


Crown Point 


ELSINGA, ALBERT & WINIFRED Rt. 4 FRAAS 


OTTO Rt. 1 
Crown Point Carl Dinga 507 acres Crown Point 165 acres 
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FRICKE, HAROLD Rt. 4 FRONEK, THOMAS Rt. 1 
Crown Point 200 acres Crown Point 40 acres 


FRONEK, MRS. Max Ott Rt. 1 GENTLEMAN BROS, Rt. 4 
Cedar Lake 20 acres Crown Point 200 acres 


FRONEK, FRED Rt. 4 GILBEY, JOHN Rt. 1 
Crown Point 97 acres Crown Point 100 acres 


FRONEK, GEORGE Rt, 4 GILBEY, JOHN. Rt. 1 
Crown Point 90 acres Crown Point 120 acres 
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GUARD FARM 
Crown Point 


GUSKE, VERNON C. 
Crown Point 


Rt. 4 
103 acres 


HAEHNEL, AUGUST & JACKSON, MAURICE 


Brice Jackson 
Crown Point 


Rt 1 
258 acres 


HEISTERBERG, MRS. FRED 


Crown Point 


HELSING, M. & MIKULICH. H. 


Crown Point 


HERLITZ, KENNETH 


Crown Point 


HODONOS, MRS. ANNA 
Crown Point Stanley Johns 


Ri 4 
40 acres 


Rt. 1 


Rt. 4 
110 acres 
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HOEPPNER, WALTER F. Rt. 1 JARMAN BROS. George Schultz Rt. 2 
Crown Point Harold Bremer 120 acres Crown Point 80 acres 


HOMEIER, LOUIS Rt. 5 KAISER, CHARLES Harvey Steuer Rt. 4 
Crown Point 80 acres Crown Point 160 acres 


HORNER, GEORGE Rt. 4 KOZMA, JOHN Rt. 4 
Crown Point 120 acres Crown Point 8 acres 


HOWARD, THOMAS Rt. 1 KULICK, JOHN 


Crown Point *azel A. Snip 4% acres Crown Point Audley Fogleman 140 acres 
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LAUERMAN, ALEX Rt. 1 LOTTES, RALPH Rt. 1 
Crown Point 80 acres Crown Point 165 acres 


LEWIS, CLARENCE ms . Rt. 3 LUKE, MARTIN J. Rt 1 
Crown Point 120 acres Crown Point Edward N. Luke 120 acres 


LUKE’S MARKET BASKET (right) 
LINTON, CORA Edward Naum Rt. 1 NASH AUTO SALES (left) — 


Crown Point 140 acres Crown Point 


LOTTES, ARTHUR Rt. 1 HENDERLONG LUMBER CO., INC, 


Crown Point 70 acres Crown Point 


MABBEY, F. J. Marshel Witten Rt. 1 MATHEWS, JESS Rt. 2 
Crown Point 120 acres Cedar Lake 17 acres 


MACIUKEVICE, MARY & MARTINET, MARIE Goh sie ce 
Red ; MENSIOR, WALTER A. Rt. 2 


Crown Point Bernard Kuosaitis 200 acres Crown Point 25 acres 


MARSHALL, EDWARD Rt. 1 MEYER, HARRY H. Rt. 4 
Crown Point 9 acres Crown Point Harry C. Meyer 89 acres 


MARTINEC, RUDOLPH Rt. 1 MIDWAY BALLROOM Rt. 1 
Crown Point 34 acres Cedar Lake 
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MIKUTA, EDWARD Rt. 1 MITCHELL, M. O. Rt. 1 
Crown Point 40 acres Crown Point 14 acres 


> 
. 


MIKUTA, RUDOLPH Rt. 1 MITCHELL, ORA Rt. 1 
Crown Point — 60 acres Crown Point 49 acres 


MISNER, CLAUDE Rt. 2 NAGY, JOSEPH Alfred Doffin ~ Rt. 4 
Crown Point 10 acres Crown Point 90 acres 


sens 


MITCHELL, M. O. Rt. 1 NEMRAVA, JOSEPH Rt. 5 


Crown Point 14 acres Crown Point Garrett Jacobsma 80 acres 


NIEMEYER, ADOLPH Rt. 2 PFEIL, CARL Rt. 1 
Crown Point Ernie Niemeyer 160 acres Crown Point 80 acres 


PAARLBERG, WILLARD Rt. 4 PHILLIPS, KATHRYN Rt. 4 
Crown Point 160 acres Crown Point 60 acres 


PARKHURST, KENNETH Rt. 2 PINC, JOHN Rt. 2 
Crown Point 8 acres Crown Point 16 acres 


Se 


PATZ, HERMAN i Rt. 1 POLIVKA, JIMMIE Rt. 1 
Crown Point , 118% acres Crown Point 110 acres 
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| JOHN POPP FARM Rt. 3 


Crown Point John, Edwin & Arthur Saager REHBORG, EARL 


100 acres Re, 1 


Crown Point 104 acres 


PUSICH, GEO. Rt 1 REIGERT BROS. Rt. 1 


Crown Point 65 acres Crown Point 130 acres 


RIECHERS ESTATE Rt. 4 
RAHNER, MRS. EDWARD Rt 1 Crown Point Alfred & Peter Schiesser 
Crown Point 77 acres 170 acres 


REEDER, EDWARD Harold Reeder Rt. 1 ROFFMAN, ALFRED Rt. 1 
Crown Point 200 acres Crown Point 54 acres 


orien ineuieaeneet— 


ROHR SAUERMAN, MARGARET L. & CHARLES O. 
| eae a Mired Roflaann Rt. 1 


Crown Point 151 acres PEIN Saute 


ROW, DR. P. Q. & MRS. Rt. 3 SCHAFER, HAROLD F. Rt. 3 


Crown Point Maurice E. Kline 240 acres Crown Point 160 acres 


RUDOLPH, DR. F. G. Rt. 1 SCHEIDT, BERNARD F, Rt. 4 
Crown Point 4H, B. Ayers 320 acres Crown Point 120 acres 


RUDOLPH, DR. F. G. Rt. 1 SCHMIDT, GEORGE Rt. 1 
Crown Point 169 acres Crown Point 300 acres 
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SCHMIDT, GEORGE Rt. 1 A SEEGERS, RAY Rt. 1 
Crown Point Edward Selock 100 acres Crown Point 4 acres 


SCHNURLIEN, ROGER Rt. } SHERMAN BROS, Rt. 1 


Crown Point John Stiener Crown Point 140 acres 


SCHULIEN, MATT Curley Boles Rt. 4 SHERMAN, CLAUDE Arthur Patz Rr. 2 
Crown Point 195 acres Crown Point 120 acres 


SCHWENKE, TED C, Rt. 2 SMITH, EARL Rt. 1 
Crown Point Henry Schlueter 80 acres Crown Point 60 acres 


SONS, ROBERT 


Crown Point 


SONS, ROBERT Russell Gieseke 


Crown Point 


VAN DENBURGH, GEORGE E. 


Crown Point 


WAGONBL AST, HARRY 
Crown Point 
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Rt. 1 
120 acres 


Rt. 4 
40 acres 


WENTE, LOUIS Pete Scheiser 
Crown Point 


WHEELER, JOHN W. 
Crown Point Harold Wheeler 


WILCOX, LAWTON A., Sr. 
Crown Point 


WILLY, MRS. CECELIA 


Crown Point 


Rt. 1 
245 acres 


Rt. 1 


— 


WIRTZ, JOE Edward Wirtz 
Crown Point 


WIRTZ, NICHOLAS 
Crown Point 


Rt. 4 
117 acres 


ny é 
ingen cod ey 


ZURBRIGGEN, MARY 
Crown Point 


CASTEN’S PIER 
Cedar Lake 


Rt. 1 


ZIESENISS, R. 
Crown Point 


ZURBRIGGEN, ESTATE 
Crown Point Vincent Zurbriggen 


Rt. 1 
108 acres 


RET: 
120 acres 


LAKE COUNTRY FAIR GROUNDS 


LAKE COUNTY HOME 


Crown Point 


Crown Point 
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\ 


ST. ANTHONY HOME Crown Point TOOMEY'S PARK Cedar Lake 


SOUTH SHORE COUNTRY CLUB Cedar Lake YOUCHE COUNTRY CLUB Crown Point 


SOUTH SHORE COUNTRY CLUB Club House 
Cedar Lake 
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EAGLE CREEK TOWNSHIP 
Dinwiddie 


DINWIDDIE 


In the southeast portion of Lake County, near the Kankakee River, lies the 
small hamlet of Dinwiddie. The hamlet is believed to have derived its name from 
Dr. William Dinwiddie, who settled here about 1844 and who was the first physi- 
cian of the locality. Dinwiddie is the only community of Eagle Creek Township, 
which in 1950 had a total population of 771. 


Among the earliest settlers of the township, all of whom came between 1835 
and 1840, were George and Orrin Smith, Sarah J. Stone, Joseph Morris, Isaac 
Bryant, Alexander F. Brown, Michael Pearce, Thomas Duncan and Richard Garvey, 
Samuel Turner, George Parkinson, O. V. Service, George Flint and a Mr. Moffard. 
An early settlement of the township was Red Oak Island, where two trading stores 
were located. 
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CENTER SCHOOL Built 1926 ARMSTRONG, JOHN S. Rt. 1 


Hebron Hebron 190 acres 


ABRAMSON, JOHN Rt. 1 BEAN, C. D. Rt. 4 


Hebron 47 acres Crown Point 120 acres 


AMTSBUECHLER, WALTER Re 1 BEETSMA, RICHARD Ri. 2 
Crown Point Jack Patterson 223 acres Hebron 960 acres 


ANDERSON, GUS Rt. 2 BLACK, ALLEN Rt. 1 
Hebron 100 acres Hebron 551 acres 
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BILINSKY, MIKE Rt. 1 BROWN, HOLTON Rt. 1 
Hebron 140 acres Lowell 300 acres 


BOHLING, DANIEL A, Rt. 4 BROWN, HOLTON Rt 


1 
Crown Point Clayton A. Ziese 78 acres Lowell 254 ac 


s 
res 


BOWERS, RICHARD & JOHN Rt. 2 BROWN, JOHN & SONS Rt. 2 
Hebron 160 acres Hebron 275 acres 


BROWN BROS. Rt. 2 BRYANT, MRS. FLORENCE Rt. 1 


wn Point 140 acres Hebron George Pierce 157 acres 
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BURTON, CHARLES 
Hebron 


BUSSELBERG, HARVEY 


Hebron 


CARTER, MARION 
Hebron 


CARTER, MARION 
Hebron 


Rt. 2 


Rt. 2 


68 acres 


Rt. 1 


160 acres 


560 acres 


CREEKMUR, RAY 


Hebron Warren Creekmur 


DAMMEIER, WILBUR C. 


Crown Point 


DeCROW, LEADY 


Hebron 


DIDDIE, MERLE E. 
Crown Point 


Rt. 2 
160 acres 


Rt. 4 


110 acres 


Rt. 1 


Rt. 4 
40 acres 
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DONNAH, EDWARD A. & HARD, PETE Rt. 2 
pone: HOWARD Rt. 2 Lowell Nicholas Vandertuuk 200 acres 


DINSMORE, HOWARD Rt. 2 DOYLE, VERNON Rt. 2 
Lowell Rollin Armstrong 317 acres Hebron 113 acres 


DOAK, JAY Menno Musch Rt. 1 DUDASH, JOHN Rt. 2 
Hebron 200 acres Lowell 


DOCKWEILER, CLARENCE Rt. 4 ELLIOT, MRS. LOUISE Rt. 2 
Crown Point 116 acres Lowell - 110 acres 
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ELLIS, RICHARD LEE Rt. 2 FORESTER, HENRY . Rt. 1 
Hebron 398 acres Lowell Vern Coates 800 acres 


ENGLE, TONY Rt. 1 FRAIKIN, CHARLES Rt. 1 
Hebron 140 acres Hebron 95 acres 


FIFIELD, ELWOOD Rt. 2 FRAIKIN, MRS. MAY M. Rt. 1 
Hebron 1200 acres Hebron Calvin & Kenneth Fraikin 143 acres 


FIFIELD, OTTO G. Rt. 2 FRANZEN, PETER Rt. 4 
Hebron 320 acres Crown Point 80 acres 
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HACK, JOHN Virgil Clinton Rt. 
on 400 acres Lowel 


I Rt. 2 HADEN, MILDREN Rt. 2 
eoie tae Sorat. 80 acres L owell 200 acres 


—es 2 


. Ww. Rt. HAYDEN, GLEN Rt. 4 
Ns la — 110 pial Crown Point 240 acres 


GURITZ, LESTER Rt. 4 HILT, LEO = George Hilt Rt. 1 


Hebron 120 acres Hebron 


% acres 
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HITTLE, ROBERT Rt. 2 HOFFMAN, PAUL Rt. 2 


Hebron 160 acres Lowell 80 acres 


HOBBS, NICHOLAS & LELIA, BESS Rt. 2 ; HOFFMAN, MARTIN Rt. 2 
Hebron Alfred Crawford 240 acres Lowell 80 acres 


HOFFERTH, WAYNE Rt. 2 HOFFMAN, MARTIN Rt. 2 
Hebron Vernon Hofferth 160 acres Lowell 276 acres 


HOFFERTH, E. WAYNE Rt, 2 HOLLINGSHEAD, H. G. Rt. 4 
Hebron 160 acres Crown Point Dale E. Anderson 240 acres 
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HOMFELD, FRED & IRENE Rt. 2 HUBER, JEROME C, Rt. 1 


Hebron 190 acres Hebron 75 acres 


HOMFELD, FRED & IRENE Rt. 2 INDIAN-TRAIL GRANGE NO. 2361 Rt. 2 


Hebron 383 acres Lowell 


HOOLEY, JULIUS Rt. 2 JEBENS, HERMAN Charles Kubal Rt 1 
Lowell 160 acres Hebron 193 acres 


HOUGH, JOE Rt 1 JOERS, ERNEST Rt. 2 


Hebron 160 acres Lowell 
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80 acres 


JOHN BRYANT FARM Rt. 2 KELL, ELEANOR Rt. 2 
Hebron 640 acres Hebron 960 acres 


JOHNSON, MRS. ONA Rt. 2 KENNEY, CECIL R. Rt. 1 
i Lowell 78 acres Hebron 180 acres 


KING’S SERVICE STATION 


JURS, JOHN Rt. 2 
Hebron 320 acres Shelby Everett & Gladys King 


JURS, WILLIAM Rt. 2 KRETS, JOHN Rt, 2 


Hebron 192 acres Lowell : 163 acres 
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KROST, BESSIE : Rt. 4 MATHIS, CLIFTON Rt. 1 


Crown Point Herman Miller 480 acres Lowell 402 acres 


COLLY ESTATE Rt. 1 
eet, JOHN 120 Anke Heke 245 acres 
ebron 


McKNIGHT.ESTATE Max Wilbur Rt. 4 


Lowell 80 acres Crown Point 


. McNEAL, JIM Rt. 2 
7st LOUIS Rt. 2 Faire 
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MENSCHING, HENRY Rt. 4 MORROW, NEIL George Clark Rt. 2 
Crown Point Roy Dockweiler 160 acres Hebron 880 acres 


MEYERS, ELMER Rt. 2 MORROW, NIEL Rt. 2 


Lowell 240 acres Lowell 300 acres 


fs H. E. {| Rt. 2 f 
Lowell 80 acres treba we icra 240 acres 


MITSCH, JOE George Mitsch Rt. 2 NETHERY, JOHN M, Rt. 1 
Lowell 160 acres Hebron Mrs. J. C, Nethery 240 acres 


NETHRY, MARY Rt. 2 OSBURN, MELVIN ; Rt. 2 


Hebron 70 acres Hebron ; 188 acres 


NICHOLAS, J. B. Rt. 2 FIELD, OTTO Rt. 2 


Lowell Hebron 


NICHOLS, J. B. Rt 2 PATZ, AUGUST Rt. 2 


Lowell Sec. 15 280 acres Herron 80 acres 


NIEDERMAN, NORMAN Rt. 1 PEARCE, J. M. 


Lowell 480 acres Lowell 
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Rt. 2 


acres 


RADER, WILLIAM Rt. 2 RIVER VALLEY STABLES Rt. 2 
Hebron 865 acres Hebron O. Bischof 80 acres 


, 


¥i 
jj 
nity ; 
YU 
TURNER ESTATE Charles Reed Rt. 2 ROSS BROTHERS Rt. 1 
Hebron 255 acres Hebron 160 acres 


REED, H. W. Rt. 4 ROSS, JOHN Rt. 2 


Hebron 240 acres Lowell 170 acres 


REID, ROBERT H. Rt. 2 SCHOON, LAMBERT Rt. 2 


Hebron Maurice Busselberg 960 acres Lowell 520 acres 


SHERMAN, HARRY & SON Rt. 2 SPARLING, MRS. JOHN Rt. 2 


Hebron 280 acres Lake 


SHIELDS, VERNELL Rt 1 SPINDLER, RAYMOND L, 


Hebron 80 acres Hebron 


Rt. 2 
106 acres 


SLOCOMB, HOWARD Rt 2 STALL, RAY 


Hebron Estel Watson 0 acres Lowell 40 acres 


SOLOMON, LOYD Rt. 2 STEELE, MRS. JOAN Rt. 1 


ebron 240 acres Hebron Sidney Crosthwait 160 acres 
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STEVENS ESTATE Frank Steffel Rt. 1 WALKER, DEAN : Rt. 1 
Hebron 240 acres Hebron 183 acres 


STORY, D.M. Rt. 2 WIDIGER, EMANUEL & MEDA Rt. 2 


Lowell — AO acres Hebron 80 acres 


VAN KEPPEL, NICK Box 81 WILSON, ROBERT _ Harold Wilson Rt. 2 
Leroy 55 acres Hebron 907 acres 


WAGIN, A. Rt. 2 WILSON, HAROLD Rt, 2 


Lowell 90 acres Hebron 907 acres 
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ROCBKE, EDWARD Rt. 2 re ESTATE a Rt. 2 
owell Gerald Woodke TAO Giewac owe acres 


YANK AUSK AS, ADOLPH Rt. 2 ZIESE, CLAYTON A. Rt. 4 
Hebron 160 acres Crown Point 80 acres 


ZAN SWEARIGN, MAY Rt. 2 


Lowell 110 acres 
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HANOVER TOWNSHIP 
Cedar Lake 
Brunswick 


Klaasville 


Cook 
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BRUNSWICK 


Another community in Hanover Township is the small village of Brunswick, 
with a population of eighty-four. It is served by the postoffice at nearby Cedar 
Lake. The village was started inthe early 1840’s when a general store was opened 
here by Abel Farwell. A later, and larger, general store was established in Bruns- 
wick in 1866 by Herman Beckmann. 


CEDAR LAKE 


In the fertile farm country southwest of Crown Point lies the unincorporated 
community of Cedar Lake, centering on a body of water here that has long been a 
recreation area of Lake County. The Cedar Lake community is located mainly in 
adjoining Center Township (population 2,656) while a smaller portion (popula- 
tion 1,251) is situated in Hanover Township. In 1950 the total population of Han- 
over Township was 3,286. 


First permanent settlers of Hanover Township, all of whom came in 1835, 
were a party of seven persons composed of Dr. Thomas Brown, Jacob L. Brown 
and David Hornor and his four sons, Thomas, George, Amos and Levi. It was in 
1837 that Hervey Ball arrived in the township and built its first log schoolhouse. 
Later, he was elected a probate judge of Lake County. One of his sons, the Rev- 
erend Timothy H. Ball, wrote Northwestern Indiana from 1800 to 1900 and other 
historical works of the region. 


Among the earliest of the German Lutheran settlers of Hanover Township 
were Henry Sasse, Jr., Henry Van Hollen, Lewis Herlitz and Herman Doescher. 


They came in 1838. Meeting at first in their homes, the German Lutheran settlers 


erected their first Lutheran church in 1857. A few years later several Roman 
Catholic churches were built in the township. 
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COOK 


Still another community of Hanover Township is Cook, an old village with a 
new name. It was originally called Hanover Center when established by German 
settlers in 1855. When a railroad was built through here many years ago, its name 
was changed to Cook after an official of the road. Cook is located on US 41, 
otherwise known as the Chicago-Florida Highway. 
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KLAASVILLE 


Also in Hanover Township is the old hamlet of Klaasville, which grew up 
around a general store opened here during the Civil War by August Klaas, early 
settler. Soon afterwards, he helped to organize St. Anthony’s Roman Catholic 


church at Klaasville. 
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ADAMS, MRS. E. Rt. 1 BANDS, ARTHUR 


Dyer 106 acres Brunswick 160 acres 


AINSLE, WALTER ; Rt. 1 BAUERMEISTER, MARTIN & WILLIAM Rt. 1 
Dyer 160 acres Crete, Illinois 217 acres 


ANDERSON, KYLE Rt. 1 BECKER, F. W. 


Cedar Lake 180 acres Rt. 1 


Dyer 


ASCHE, HARRY Rt. 2 BELL, EARL 
Cedar Lake 155 acres Brunswick 160 acres : 


s 
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BERENS, JOHN Ri. 1 BORGER, OTTO Rt. 1 
Cedar Lake 17 acres Cedar Lake 


BERNHARD, ARTHUR = Rt. 1 BRANDS, HERMAN Rt. 1 
Cedar L ake 120 acres Cedar Lake : 152 acres 


BOHLING, WILLIAM Rt. 2 BUNTE, ARNOLD Box 74 Rt. 2 
own Point 120 acres Beecher, Illinois 160 acres 


BOMAN, HARRY Rt. 1 CALNON, HERMAN ee | 
Dyer 3 acres Cedar Lake 80 acres 


CEDAR LAKE FLYING SERVICE ; CORADIN, RENO Rt. 1 
Cedar Lake aa Cedar Lake 107 acres 


CLAUS, IRVIN H. Re. 1 DE VRIES, FRANK R. Rt. 1 
Cedar Lake 60 acres Cedar Lake 225 acres 


CLAUS, WILBUR Rt. 1 DOESCHER, LEWIS Rt. 1 
Cedar Lake 120 acres Dyer 160 acres 


COPELAND, JOHN George Thomas Rt. 4 DOWNING MOTEL & RESTAURANT Rt. 2 
Cedar Lake 12 acres Cedar Lake 4 acres 
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DRENNAN, B. H. 
Cedar Lake Carl Doversberger 


DUST, HARVEY 
Cedar Lake 


EBERLE, VALENTINE 
Cedar Lake 


EINSELE, MIKE 
Cedar Lake 


Rt. 4 
220 acres 


eae, 


a 
128 acres 


Rt. 4 


125 acres 


Rt. 1 
64 acres 


ENGEL, HENRY J. 
Cedar Lake 


ESBENSHADE, JAKE 
Crete Gilbert Reichert 


FRIESE, EUGENE 
Beecher 


GIBBS, ARNOLD 
Crown Point 


Rt. 1 


Rt. 1 
166 acres 


Rt. 2 
160 acres 
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GREAT OAKS POULTRY. t. HASSE, JOE Rt. 4 
Cedar Lake niet Cedar Lake 300 acres 


GROET, WILLIAM K, Rt. 2 HEIN, RAY 


Rt. 2 
Crown Point 10 acres Crown Point 


80 acres 


GURITZ, HENRY Rt. 1 HOWKINSON BROS. Rt. 4 
Dyer 128 acres Cedar Lake 425 acres 


HASSE, HENRY William De Well Rt. 4 HOWKINSON, P. HARVEY Rt. 3 
Cedar Lake 120 acres Cedar Lake J. Harry Howkinson 176 acres 
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HUPPENTHAL, HENRY Rt, 1 JENSEN’S GROCERY Rt. 1 
Cedar Lake 160 acres Dyer 


HUSEMAN, EUGENE Rt. 2 JUSTAK, JOHN Rt. 4 
Crown Point 225 acres Cedar Lake 26 acres 


HUSEMAN, LAWRENCE Box 80 Rt 1 KLEINE, EDWARD B. Rt. 1 
Cedar Lake 291 acres Cedar Lake 134 acres 


HUSEMAN, WALTER Rt. 1 KLEINE, LEO P. Box 103 Rt. 1 
Brunswick 160 acres Cedar Lake 166 acres 
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KOEHN, EDGAR MARTIN, P. D. Ree I 
Brunswick 160 acres Cedar Lake 


LANDES, JOHN Rt 2 MATTES, JOHN Rt. 1 
Brunswick 10 acres Cedar Lake 22 acres 


LEARMAN, JOHN 


Brunswick 


MEYER, EM Rt. 1 
5 acres Cedar ne +: 162 acres 


LUBKER, ALVIN Leslie Foss Rt. 4 MEYER, ERWIN H, Rt. 1 
Cedar Lake 200 acres Cedar Lake 


160 acres 
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MEYER, LESLIE Rt. 2 OLDENDORF, EMMA Rte 1 
Beecher 301 acres Crete 175 acres 


MILLER, JOHN P. Rt. 4 PATNOE, ROBERT Rt. 1 
Cedar Lake 320 acres Dyer 80 acres 


MITSCH, FRANK & ETHEL Rt. 1 PATTERSON, ROBERT Rt. 1 
Cedar Lake 293 acres Dyer 100 acres 


O'CONNOR, JOHN JOSEPH Rt. 4 PAUL, HENRY Rt 1 
Beecher 9 acres Cedar Lake 95 acres 
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PIEPHO, HENRY Rt. 1 
Dyer 40 acres St. John 60 acres 


PIEPHO, ELMER Box 120 Rt. 1 READ, LOREN Rt. 2 
Dyer 118 acres Brunswick 140 acres 


PIEPHO, GILBERT Rt. 1 RIETMAN, RALPH Rt. 1 
Dyer 100 acres Brunswick 


PIEPHO, GILBERT ; Rt. 1 RUSSEL, BEN 
Dyer ’ 210 acres Cedar Lake 


Rt. 1 


100 acres 
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RUTKOWSKE, FRED Rt. 2 SCHREIBER, SYLVESTER Box 322 Rt. 4 
Beecher 116 acres Cedar Lake . 117 acres 


f= Rs 
SCHAEFER, EDWARD & ROSE Rt. 2 SEGERT, ARNOLD Rt. 1 
Beecher 110 acres Dyer 80 acres 


SCHOENBECK, HERMAN SEGERT, ARNOLD Rt. 1 
Dyer 80 acres Dyer 80 acres 


SCHREIBER, CLARENCE V. Rt. 1 SEGERT, EDWIN T. Rt. 1 
Cedar Lake 95 acres Dyer 112 acres 
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MASS, MRS. ANNA _ Ray Segert Rt. 1 SIKMA, HENRY Rt. 1] 


Dyer 160 acres Dyer 40 acres 


SEEGERS, MRS. DORA Rt. 1 SPANNAN, PETER Rt. 1 
Cedar Lake Clarence Seegers 149 acres Cedar Lake Leo P. Spannan 160 acres 


SEEGERT, HERBERT Rt. 1 SPITSON, RICHARD Rt. 1 
D Cedar Lake 160 acres 


SEEHAWSEN, WILBERT Rt. 1 TERRY, CLYDE =o Arthur Vixenman Rt. 2 
Dyer 152 acres Beecher 110 acres 
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TURNQUIST, LAWRENCE Rt. 1 WAKEMAN, S. A. Rt 1 
Cedar Lake George Bender 273 acres Cedar Lake 80 acres 


VANDERLUGY, LEONARD Rte 1 WATSON, ROBERT Rt. 4 
Cedar Lake 5 acres Cedar Lake 57% acres 


WACHTER, FRANK Rt. 1 WILLY, GEORGE Rt. 2 
St. John Beecher 160 acres 


= 


HTER, FRANK J. Rt. 2 
ce Frank G. & Edward J. Wachter WISNIEWSKI, MARTIN Rt. 1 
180 acres Cedar Lake 40 acres 
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HOBART TOWNSHIP 
Hobart 


East Gary 
New Chicago 
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HOBART 


Fourth largest city of Lake County is Hobart, located in the farming country 
southeast of Gary. It is also one of the county’s fastest-growing communities. In 
1950 its population was 10,244—an increase of 43 per cent over its 1940 figure. 
An attractive feature of this tree-shaded city is its Lake George, an artificial 
body of water formed more than a hundred years ago when a sawmill dam was built 
across Deep River. 


Although a few settlers are believed to have been living on the site of 
Hobart as early as 1837, the town itself was not platted until 1849. The founder 
of Hobart was George Earle, an English gentleman, painter and art connoisseur, 
who arrived in Lake County in 1836. In that same year he bought a townsite just 
north of future Hobart, named it Liverpool, and succeeded in having it designated 
as Lake County’s first seat of justice. 


But when Liverpool lost this title to Crown Point in 1840, it declined and 
eventually disappeared. In 1846 George Earle came to the present site of Hobart 
and built a sawmill on Deep River. Then, in 1849, he laid out the town, naming it 
after one of his brothers in England. When the Pennsylvania Railroad was built 
through Hobart in 1858, it greatly accelerated the growth of the town. 


Today, Hobart is the largest community of Hobart Township, which in 1950 
had a total population of 21,871. Other communities in the township are East Gary 
and New Chicago. In addition to George Earle, other early settlers of the township 
were Samuel Sigler, William Heverland, J. V. Johns, a Dr. Davis and a Mr. Ed- 
wards. It was in Hobart Township that Lake County’s first seat of justice was 
located, this having been at Liverpool. 


In this township, too, was built the county’s first railroad station. It was 
called Lake Station and was erected by the Michigan Central Railroad in 1852. 
Lake Station stood within the present boundaries of East Gary and early served 
not only Hobart but Crown Point and other pioneer towns of the county. 
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NEW CHICAGO 


Another community in Hobart Township is the town of New Chicago, which 
in 1950 had a population of 921. When the United States Electric Carriage Com- 
pany built its first electric buggy at New Chicago in 1898, seven years after the 
electric car was invented, the company advertised its product thus: ‘‘Costs less 
to keep than a horse. Doesn’t get sick. Doesn’t eat when it doesn’t work.’’ 


EAST GARY 


Second largest community of Hobart Township is the town of East Gary. 
In 1950 it had a population of 5,623—an increase of 65.7 per cent over its 1940 
population. An unofficial estimate places its present (1955) population at more 
than 8,000. Although East Gary was incorporated as a town in 1908, it actually 
dates back to 1851 when the Michigan Central Railroad built Lake Station here— 
first railroad station in Lake County. A landmark of the town today is the old 
Audubon Inn. 


PROTECT THAT ROOF! 


with 


DAD & LAD 


PLASTIC ROOF CEMENTS — ASPHALT ROOF COATINGS 


Available From Your Lumber Dealer 


*Plastic Calking Compound *Penta Wood Preservatives *Elastic Glazing Compound 


; BRACKEN LAND CO. Rt. 1 
wit agg si Ji ag: Hobart Howard Bracken 111 acres 


BERNDT, CHARLES Rt. 1 HOBART BRICK YARD Rt. 1 
Hobart 75 acres Hobart 
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BRIETSPRECHER, LEROY Rt, | CSOKASY, JULIUS Rt 1 
Hobart 80 acres Hobart 185 acres 


BUNCICH, BOZO Rt. 1 FROMAN, GEORGE L. Rt. 1 
Gary 40 acres Gary 40 acres 


BUNDALO, MILAN Rt. 1 HAYES, OLAN T. Rt. 1 
Hobart 111 acres Hobart 40 acres 


COHEN, JERRY Rt. 1 HABURJAK, MICHAEL - Rt. 1 


Hobart acres Hobart ; 14% acres 


HECIMQVICH, PETE Rt. 2 ISAKSON, CLARENCE > Re 1 
Hobart 38 acres Hobart 95 acres 


HILL, JAMES D. Rt. ] JACOBSON, A. CONST. MATERIALS CO. INC. 
Hobart 16% acres Hobart Rt. 1 


KELCEN,.C. P. 6 P07: Rt. 1 JOHNSON, CLARK Rt. 1 


Hobart Hobart Greenhouse 6 acres Hobart 75 acres 


HOBART BUILDERS SUPPLY, INC. Rt. 1 KOSTBADE, LOUIS Rt. 1 
Hobart Hobart 12 acres 
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LUTE, WILLIAM E. Rt. 1 PEDDICORD, ROSCOE Ed Kado Rt. 1 
Hobart 130 acres Hobart 200 acres 


MAYNE, FLOYD Rt. 2 PISKE, ROLAND Rt. 2 
Hobart i Hobart 60 acres 


MUDRYK, ALBERT Rt. 1 REMUS, WILLIAM H. Rt. 1 
Hobart 27 acres Hobart 71 acres 


OAK KNOLL FARM Richard Stuart Rt. 1 RIECK, FRAUGOOT Rt. 1 
Hobart Hobart 35 acres 
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ROPER, JESSIE A. Dick Lankford Rt. 1 SNYDER, LAWERENCE Rt. 1 
Hobart 70 acres Hobart 


SAPPER, JOHN E. Rt. 1 SP ENCER, LEONARD Rt. 1 
Hobart Hobart 80 acres 


SAPPER, JOHN E. Box 233 Rt. 1 STEPHENSON, MRS. FLORENCE Rt. 1 
Hobart 25 acres Hobart 10 acres 


SHULTS, MRS. JOHN Rt. 1 STOYAKOVICH, GEORGE Rt. 1 
Hobart 32 acres Gary 77 acres 
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SYKES, RALPH 
Gary 
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Rt. 1 
220 acres 


TRAGER, GEORGE 
Hobart 


NORTH TOWNSHIP 
Hammond 
East Chicago 
Whiting 
Highland 


Munster 
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HAMMOND, EAST CHICAGO, WHITING 


For detailed descriptions of Hammond, East Chicago and Whiting, largest 
communities of North Township, see section on ‘‘Cities of the Calumet Region.’’ 
In 1950 the township had a total population of 162,157. Other communities in the 
township are the towns of Highland and Munster. Among early settlements of the 
township were Hohmanville, named after Ernst Hohman, and Hessville, named 
after Joseph Hess. Here, also, were Whiting’s Crossing and Gibson’s Station. 


HIGHLAND 


South of the industrial cities of North Township lies the flourishing town of 
Highland. It is one of the fastest-growing communities of Lake County. In 1950 it 
had a population of 5,878—an increase of 115.9 per cent over its 1940 population. 
The town grew out of an early Dutch settlement here that served as a trading 
center for the truck farmers of the region. Near Highland is located Wicker Park, a 
232-acre landscaped tract that serves as a recreational area for residents of all 
of the towns and cities of North Township. 


MUNSTER 


Fastest-growing of all communities in Lake County is the town of Munster, 
which adjoins Highland on the west and which also originated as a pioneer Dutch 
settlement. The population of Munster in 1950 was 4,753—an increase of 171.4 per 
cent over its 1940 population. Among outstanding public buildings in the town are 
the Christian Reformed (Dutch) Church and Mount Mercy Sanitorium. 


An early landmark on the site of Munster was the Brass Tavern, opened in 
1847 by Allen H. Brass. The town was named after Jacob Munster, who, with Cor- 
nelius Klootwyk, Dingemen Jabraay and Antonie Bonevman, settled here in 1855 
after a long journey from their native Rotterdam, Holland. 
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Highland 
WICKER PARK Highland BRANT MOTEL ghtan 


HIGHLAND LUMBER & COAL CO. _Highi 
WOODMAR COUNTRY CLUB Highland UMBER & Cc ighland 
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ROSS TOWNSHIP 
Merrillville 


Ainsworth 
Lottaville 


Independence Hiill 
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MERRILLVILLE 


In the level farming country half way between Gary and Crown Point lies the 
old, tree-shaded village of Merrillville. Near it is located the Gary Country Club, 
the new, modern building of which was designed by the leading Gary architectural 
firm of Beine, Hall & Curran, The village was founded about 1848 and named after 
Dudley Merrill, pioneer storekeeper. 


The site was earlier known as Wiggins Point, after Jeremiah Wiggins, who 
settled here in 1835. Merrillville is one of the oldest communities of Ross Town- 
ship, which now has a total population of 6,676. The township was named after 
William Ross, believed to have been its first settler. 
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AINSWORTH 


Another old community of Ross Township is the hamlet of Ainsworth, located 
in the eastern part of the township near Deep River. It is situated on the Grand 
Trunk Railroad. One account of Ainsworth, written about thirty years ago, de- 
scribed it as ‘‘quite a shipping point for milk.’’ 


INDEPENDENCE HILL 


One of the newer communities of Ross Township is Independence Hill. It is 
located between Gary and Crown Point at the junction of US 30 (Lincola Highway) 
and State 55. There are many fine, modern homes here and the community ts grow- 
ing in population each year. 


LOTTAVILLE 


Still another community of Ross Township is the old setlemest ef Letta- 
ville, located cm Seate 55 in the vicinity of the Gary Country Club. The settlement 
grew up on the: Grand Trank Railroad and a postoffice called Locaville was lo- 
cated here more than seventy-five years ago. 


APPLETON, CLARK Rt. 2 
Crown Point 157 acres 


GARY COUNTRY CLUB Gary ARMANTROUT, GUY Rt. 3 
A...) tes tok 1 C. Reithel 100 acres 


PARRAMORE HOSPITAL Cary a ARNOLD N. Rt. 1 


‘idhon 


ADANK, ART& & 1 Rt. 4 BACKE, NICK 
Crown Point 80 acres Gary 
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BADER LUMBER AND BLDG. MATERIALS BERNDT, JOHN Rt. 2 
Gary Hobart 108 acres 


BANCH, MICHAEL Rt. 3 BILOUS, JOHN Rt. 3 
Crown Point 18% acres Crown Point 111 acres 


BAUER, GLENN _ William A, Becker Rt. 5 BINDER, WILLIAM H. Rt. 3 


Crown oint 231 acres Crown Point 100 acres 


BAURLE, HARRY F. Rt. 3 BLOCKHOUSE, INC. 1007 W. 45th St. 
Crown Point 20 acres Gary 
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BODAMER, RALPH 
Hobart 


BORRMANN, WILLIAM L. 
Crown Point 


BOYD, GEORGE 
Crown Point 


BREK, ANDREW 
Crown Point 
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Rt. 2 
31 acres 


Rt. 3 


28 acres 


Rt. 3 
177 acres 


18 acres 


BUCHFUEHRER, EMIL C. REQ 
Hobart 165 acres 


BUCHFUEHRER, ITTEL, JACOB & L. C. 


wn Point Rt 3 93 acres 


HART, HOWARD Rt. 2 
ikon 2-3/8 acres 


CADWELL, GILBERT C. Rt. 3 


Crown Point Donald E. Cadwell 78 acres 


CHESTER, GEORGE 


Crown Point 


CHRISMAN BROS, 


Crown Point 


CHRISMAN BROS. 


Crown Point 


Russel! Lipke 


CHRISTIANSON, CLARA E. 
Griffith 


Rt. 3 


Rt. 3 
350 acres 


Rt. 1 
15 acres 


CONRAD, GLEN 


Crown Point 


COOPER, LOUIS B. 


Crown Point 


CRISMAN, THOMAS 
Crown Point Charles Ramsey 


Rt. 1 


Rt. 3 


78 acres 


Rt 3 


76 acres 


? 


DAVIS FLORAL GARDENS Rt. 1 DEWELL, CONRAD Rt. 3 
Griffith 145 acres Crown Point 


oe aa atishe 
ai aed 


DARLING, P. H. Rt. 2 DEXTER, PAUL L. Rt. 3 
Hobart 75 acres Crown Point 20 acres 


DE LAU, FRANK Rt. 2 DICK, SHERMAN L. Rt. 3 
Crown Point 72 acres Crown Point 80 acres 


ps oe 


DE VRIES, TUNIS Box 2 Rt. 2 DINEEN, RAYMOND Rt. 2 
Crown Point 80 acres Hobart Julius Herzog 120 acres 
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DOEPPING, EMIL Rt. 6 ESSICK, TONY Rt. 6 
Crown Point 20 acres Crown Point 4 acres 


DOFFIN, HENRY Rt. 6 EWEN, HOWARD P. Ri 3 
Crown Point 10% acres Crown Point 158 acres 


DROLET, JOSEPH E. Rt. 4 FASEL, JOHN J. Rt. 3 
Crown Point 160 acres Crown Point 98 acres 


DUHON, JOHN J. Rt. 3 FEILER,HENRY P. Rt. 3 
Crown Point 122 acres Crown Point George H. Kaiser 157 acres 
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FIELER, HENRY P. Rt. 2 FREIDRICH, EDWIN Edwin Saager Rt. 3 
Crown Point 183 acres Crown Point 320 acres 


FOREMAN, HELMUTH Rt. 2 GARTNER, LEO C. Rt. 5 


Hobart Otto Foreman 110 acres Crown Point 120 acres 


FRANK, FRED Charles Kaiser Rt. 1 GEORGE’S TEXACO SERVICE Rt. 6 
Hobart 200 acres Crown Point George J. Krieter, Prop. 


FRANK, FRED Robert Schultz Rt. 1 GEPHARDT ESTATE 2 Rt. 5 
Hobart 320 acres Crown Point 100 acres 
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GERNENZ, CHARLES Rt. 3 GIFFORD, ELTON M. Rt. 2 
Crown Point Arthur Clark Hobart 117% acres 


GERNENZ, CHARLES Carl Gernenz Rt. 3 GIUSEWPETI, RAYMOND Rt. 2 
Crown Point 250 acres Crown Point 20 acres 


GERNENZ, CHARLES Rt. 3 GOLDSCHMIDT, JOHN Rt. 2 
Crown Point Hobart : 35 acres | 


GERNENZ, CHARLES Rt 3 GRUEL, OTTO & SONS Rt. 2 
Crown Point Arthur Clark 250 acres Hobart 400 acres 


GRUEL, WILLIAM Rt. 5 HALSTED, ALBERT E. Rt. 3 
Crown Point 160 acres Crown Point 155 acres 


GUBA, MIKE “Rt. 3 HALSTED, RAY Malcom Halsted Rt. 3 
Crown Point 80 acres Crown Point 180 acres 


HALFMAN, EDWARD Rt. 1 HALSTED, ROY 
Gary 39 acres Crown Point 


HALLOWELL, ARTHUR A, Rt, 2 HARMS, HERMAN C. Box 215 
Hobart 10 acres Hobart 
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HARMS, LESTER Rt. 3 HAYES, CHARLES F. Rt. 3 


Crown Point 80 acres Crown Point 158 acres 


HARPER, HAROLD Rt. 3 HEIN, GEORGE Rt. 5 


Crown Point 20 acres Crown Point 35 acres 


HARTSOCK, JONES M. Re ‘3 HEIN, GEORGE Rt 5 
Crown Point 82 acres Crown Point 146 acres 


HASPRUNAR, JOHN M. Rt. 3 HEIN, MRS. JOHN, Sr. Rt. 4 
Crown Point 117 acres Crown P.oint 90 acres 


HENDERSON, LOUIS Rt 3 HENRY HOFFMAN ESTATE Rt. 1 
Crown P oint 80 acres Gary 20 acres 


HENNING, MABEL Rt. 3 HOLLEY, CARROLL & LILLIAN Rt. 3 
Crown Point J. F. Kendall 147 acres Crown Point Lester Holley 430 acres 


; HOLMES, HARRY A. Rt. 3 
HEURING, J.P. Richard Hull ce wan Fa 
Crown Point eit , G Point 120 


HICKMAN, WALLACE A, Rt. 3 HUFFMAN, HENRY ~ Re 2 
Hobart ; 


wn Point 16% acres 
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HULBURT, EMERY L. Rt. 2 ¥ | JEDYNAK, STANLEY Rt. 3 
Hobart 106 acres Crown Point 67 acres 


HURLBURT, CHESTER S. Rt. 3. JONES, A.M. = Ralph Erfurth Rt 5 
Crown Point 80 acres Crown Point 140 acres 


IFYU LAWSLO SS KALEMBER, M. S. Rt. 3 
Crown Point ' 138 aad 4 ¥ Crown Point 50 acres 


JANKOWSKi, KENNETH ; Rt 5 KLEMM, EMIL, Sr. Emil Klemm, Jr. Rt. 3 
Crown Point 53 acres Crown Point 140 acres 
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KMETZ, JOHN H. Rt. 3 KRIETER, ANDREW J. Box 269 Rt. 1 
Crown Point 139 acres Gary 92 acres 


KNAGA, EDWARD Rt. 3 KRIETER, FRANK Rt. 6 
Crown Point 100 acres Crown Point 80 acres 
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KOLLING, JOHN : Rt. 4 KRIETER, FRANK Rt. 6 
Crown Point Henry L. Beneke 103 acres Crown Point Edward Lee 89 acres 


KOSTBADE, HOWARD W. Rt. 3 LAMPRECHT, WILLIAM Riss 
Crown Point Carl Shelhart 130 acres Crown Point 160 acres 
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LARSON, LUTHER Rt. 2 LUEBCKE, HELMUTH J. Rt. 5 
Hobart 104 acres Crown Point 160 acres 


LOU-MAR ORCHARD Rt. 3 LUEBCKE, HELMUTH J. Rt. 5 


Crown Point 8 acres Crown Point Martin R. Luebcke 160 acres 


LUEBCKE, ARNOLD E. Rt, 3 MacPHERSON, ROBERT B. Rt. 2 
Crown Point 40 acres Hobart William D. Ford 20 acres 


LUEBCKE, ERNEST F. Rt. 5 MAIHOFER, WILLIAM Rt. 2 
Crown Point Herbert E. Luebcke 120 acres Hobart ; 70 acres 
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MANDLY, L. CONOCO GAS Rt. 6 METZ, ADAM Rt. 3 


Crown Point Crown Point 77 acres 


ie 


MARYONOVICH, WILLIAM City MEYER, LEONARD H. Rt. 1 
Gary 10 acres Griffith 153 acres 


McNAIR, XEN MEYER, ROBERT Rt. 2 
Crown Point’ 1 Crown Point 120 acres 


MERRILLVILLE LUMBER CO. ‘Merrillville MEYER, W. A. Rt. | 
Griffith 2 acres 
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MILLER, A. J. Rt. 2 MYNATT, RUEL Ri:S 
Hobart 400 acres Crown Point 100 acres 


MILLER, MARTHA E. J. Moyer Rts 2 NEISES, GEORGE H. Rt. 3 
Hobart 80 acres Crown Point Orville W. Guritz 160 acres 


MODLIN, DONAL G, Rt. 3 NELSON, OWEN Rt. 3 
Crown P oint Howard J. Loehmer 200 acres Crown Point 
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MORELAND, LESLIE J. Rt. 3 NEVULIS, GEORGE A. Rt. 3 
Crown Point : 107 acres Crown Point 
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OLEJNICZAK, JOSEPHINE Rt. 3 PAVLOV, ANDREW Rt. 3 
Crown Point Edward P. Olejniczak 80 acres Crown Point 78 acres 


OLIVER, ROY G. Rt. 3 IPS, ELSIE & BURKLEY, CLARA Rt. 3 
Crown Point John H. Stanley 140 acres PHILLIPS, 


Crown Point Fred De Young 159 acres 


P 


pe os 
o> 


TTON, PAUL Rt. 1 PHILLIPS, WALTER E, Rt. 2 
bart 40 acres Crown Point 65 acres 


P AUN, JOSEPH Rt. 3: 


Crown Point 


PRESCOTT ESTATE Rt. 3 
acres Crown Point Bert Lyennes 50 acres 
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PROCHNO, WILLIAM Rte 3) REEVES AND SONS GREENHOUSES 
Crown Point Gary 


RAASCH, JOHN Rt. 2 RICHARDS, VERNON J. Rt. 3 
Hobart 120 acres Crown Point 80 acres 


REDER, ANTON Rt. 2 RUOU, JOHN : Rt. 2 
Crown Point 157 acres Crown Point ; 120 acres 


REED, SAMUEL H. Rt 3 SANDERS, CARL P. Rt. 3 
Crown Point M. G. Sprout 103% acres Crown Point 204 acres 


Rt. 1 SCHULTZ, JOHN Rt. 3 
ote gaat . Crown Point 140 acres 


SCZYGIEL, JOHN Rt. 3 
a asia 200 = Crown Point 112 acres 


SCHNABEL, LLOYD Rt. 1 SHAPIRO, PHILLIP 
Hobart Crown Point Delbert Brewer 160 acres 


SCHREIBER, VICTOR J. Rt. 4 SHEARER, CALVIN H. & SON Rt. 2 
Crown Point 47 acres Hobart 
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SHERMAN, CLAUDE Elmer Luebcke Rt. 2 SMITH, DR. M. D t 
Crown Point 300 acres Crown Point ak 475 oe 


SIMMS, ALLYN E. Rt. 3 


Crown Point 80 acres 


SMITH, TONY Rt. 5 
Crown Point 80 acres 


Pin 


SIMS, JOHN A. : Rt-2 SOKOL, ANDRES, Sr. Rt. 6 
Hobart 80 acres Crown Point 11 acres 


SITZENSTOCK, HENRY W. : Rt. 3 = Rt. 3 
Crown Point Virgil Kaiser 95 acres Alar te Ba re 55 acres 
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W. R. & LYDIA HEINRICH STAR MOTEL Rt. 3 SUNDERMAN, JOHN C. Rt. 3 
Crown Point Crown Point 160 acres 


STANDARD GAS Rt. 3 SUNDERMAN, WILLIAM C. Rt. 2 
Crown Point Hobart 50 acres 


STURTEVANT, JOHN Rt. 3 SURDEZ, ROBERT Rt. 2 
Crown Point Don Caldwell 340 acres Crown Point 


SULLIVAN, ED a bani CLEVE John Schultz Rt. 3 


Crown Point Crown Point 
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TORNABENE, JULIUS Rt. 3 


Crown Point 31 acres 


TRUITT, RICHARD B. Rt. 2 WAGON WHEEL C. E. Briney Rt. 5 
Hobart Leo Huseman 200 acres Crown Point 


VEREB, PAUL Rte 1 WALTER & LENNERTZ OLDSMOBILE 
Griffith - Merrillville 


VIRNIGOR, MITRO Rt. 3 WALTER & LENNERTZ OLDSMOBILE- Rt. 5 
Crown Point Andy Virnigor 160 acres Merrillville 


WARREN, ESTIE Box 104 Rt. 6 WEHNER, GEORGE Rt. 6 
Crown Point : 103 acres Crown Point ' 80 acres 


WASY, C. Rt. 2 WESLEY, JOHN F, Rt 3 
Hobart 537 acres Crown Point 15% acres 


| WASY, C. Rt. 2 WILLY, FRANK Rt. 3 
| » Hobart. Crown Point 114 acres 


WEBER, GRAYDON Rt. 3 
Crown Point Russel & Franklin Kendall WIRTZ BROS. George S. Wirtz Rt. 3 


80 acres Crown Point 
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WIRTZ ESTATE Virgil Monroe Rt. 4 WOOD, T. W. Harold Hopp Rt. 3 
Crown Point 113 acres Crown Point 23 acres 


WIRTZ ESTATE Fred Monroe Ri 3 WOODS, BARTLETT S. Rt. 2 
Crown Point 120 acres Crown Point 60 acres 


WIRTZ, LAWRENCE Rt 2°. YERGA, A. A. 9 Arthur Duranleau Rt. 2 
Crown Point 120 acres Crown Peint 125 acres 


F, VERNON A, Rt. 6 
Crown Point : . 47 acres 


WOLF 
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ST. JOHN TOWNSHIP 
Dyer 
Schererville 
St. John 


Kreitsburg 
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DYER 


Located near the Illinois state line, the historic old town of Dyer in 1950 
had a population of 1,556. Through the town runs US 30 (Lincoln Highway), which 
approximately follows the route of the Great Sauk Trail, an ancient Indian trail. 
Although Dyer was not platted until 1855, its site was settled at an earlier date. 
A roadside tavern, called the State Line House, was built here in 1838. 


One of Dyer’s most prominent residents was A. M. Hart, who came to the 
region in 1856. He later acquired large tracts of swampy land in the area and 
drained them by means of the Hart Ditch. There followed many new farms in the 
vicinity and Dyer thereafter became an important trading center. Today, it is one 
of the leading communities of St. John Township, which in 1950 had a total popu- 


lation of 5,799. 
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SCHERERVILLE 


Another old community of St. John Township is the town of Schererville, 
which in 1950 had a population of 1,457. It is located southwest of Griffith and 
contains numerous retail stores and service establishments, as well as a post- 
office and banking facilities. The town was platted in 1868 by Nicholas Scherer, 
an early settler of the area. In 1874 there was built here St. Michael’s Roman 
Catholic church, its site having been donated by Nicholas Scherer. 


ST. JOHN 


Also in St. John Township is the village of St. John, located on US 41, other- 
wise known as the Chicago-Florida Highway. In 1950 the village had a population 
of 684. Near it is located the Lake Hills Country Club, which has a large member- 
ship from Crown Point. The town was laid out in 1881 by Peter Thielan, who first 
settled in the region in 1838. A year earlier, however, John Hack arrived in the 
vicinity and was the first of the numerous Germans to settle in St. John Township. 


KREITSBURG 


One more community in St. John Township is the small hamlet of Kreitsburg, 
which in 1950 had a population of nineteen. It is located south of Dyer near the 
Illinois state line. Kreitsburg is served by the postoffice at Dyer. 
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ANCHORS, ALBERT 


Crown Point 


AUSTGEN, EDWARD 
Crown Point 


Henry R. Baum 


t. Johns Catholic. Church 


Rt. 2 


140 acres 


Rev. Father Roeder, Pastor 


AUSTGEN, WILLIAM 
Griffith 


BACKE, WILLIAM 


Crown Point 


Rt. 2 
255 acres 


BADALLI, FRANK J. Rt. 1 CLARK, O. P. Rt. 1 
Dyer 10 acres Dyer rT posal 


BEGGS, DAVID R. Rt. 2 SIKOS, BALAZS Rt. 2 
Crown Point 80 acres Crown Point 94 acres | 


BURGE, W. C. Rt. 2 DE GOEY, JOHN Rt. 1 
Crown Point 200 acres Dyer 80 acres 


CHURCHILL, W.M. Steve Clark Rt. 2 DEWES, JOHN E. : Rt. 2 
Crown Point 250 acres Crown Calica 100 acre 


DOFFIN, WILLIAM Rt. 2 GASAWAY, BERT & JACK Rt. 2 


Crown Point 140 acres Crown Point 53 acres 


En enreeetoesininiatrCSitiing 


DREISCHERF, ARTHUR Rt. 1 


Dyer 35 acres Dyer 80 acres 


GAMAUF, HARRY J. Rt. 2 


Rt. 1 
Crown Point 400 acres HANSON, ALFRED 


GAMAUF, HARRY J. Ris HELDT, LESTER L. Rte 1 


Crown Point Dyer 116 acres 
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HERMAN, GEORGE Eugene Herman Rt. 1 HUPPENTHAL, FRANK J. Rt. 1 
Dyer Box 102 88 acres Dyer 190 acres 


HERMAN, GEORGE Rt. 1 HUPPENTHAL, JOHN P. Rt. 1 
Dyer Dyer 94 acres 


HIGHWAY GARAGE = Joe Sedlacek Rt. 1 JIM & GEO. SERVICE Rt. 2 
Dyer Crown Point 


HOERNIG, MARTIN Rt. 1 KRISTOFF, NORMAN Box 287 Rtn 1 
Dyer 80 acres Schererville 8 acres 


KUHN, DR. HUGH Box 27 DR. LUNDEBERG Rt. 1 
St. John 800 ated Schererville 14 acres 


. LE-LAN POULTRY FARM Rt. 1 MAGINOT, GEORGE & SONS Rt. 2 
Dyer Crown Point 110 acres 


LINCOLN GROCERY Rt. 2 NEISES, ALFERD Rt. 1 
Crown Point Dyer | 


LOGAN, CLIFFORD Rt. 2 


MS chive NEITZEL, CARL A, Rt. 1 


wn Point Joseph Maisonneuve Dyer 160 acres 
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NEUDORF, ANDREW Rt. 2 


Crown Point Edward A. Backe 240 acres Hates rr 40 ssihon 


NEWTON, DR. F. S. NUSS, BILL, Jr. 
Dyer 


NICHOLS, OLIVER Rt. ] OEDING, TONY Rt. 1 
Dyer 107 acres D 96 acres 


NICHOLS, TOM PELACHIK, JOHN 
Dyer Schererville 


PHILLIPS, LESTER Rt. 2 


SCHEREVILLE LUMBER & SUPPLY co. 
Crown Point 


Schererville 


ROHRMAN, NICK J. Rt. 2 
Crown Point 170 acres 


RO-VI 2 SCHNEIDER, FREMONT E. Rt. 2 
be Bowe ARQ, LOUIS J 89 ot Crown Point William A. Martin 375 acres 


RYBARSKI, LOUISE Rt. 2 SCHUBERT-BIELEFELD Rt. 2 
Schererville 158 acres — Crown Point 232 acres 
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SEBERGER, MICHAEL 
Schererville 


SEBERGER DAIRY FARM 


Al Fetsch 


Schererville Sylvester Seberger 


STEPHEN, JOHN, Sr. 
Schererville 


THOMAS, OSCAR 
Dyer 


Box 145 


Rt, 1 
120 acres 


Rt. 1 


175 acres 


“Rte 1 
140 acres 


Rt. 1 
97 acres 


WACHTER, SYLVESTER 
Crown Point 


eeaidiRttineder senses ee 


WEIN, JOSEPH T. 
Crown Point 


WOZNIEWSKI, ANTHONY 
Crown Point 


Rt. 2 


80 acres 
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WEST CREEK TOWNSHIP 
Schneider 


Creston 
Belshaw 
North Hayden 
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SCHNEIDER 


Near the Kankakee River, in the southwest portion of the county, may be 
found the town of Schneider. In 1950 it had a population of 356. Through the town 
runs US 41, popularly known as the Chicago-Florida Highway, as well as the New 
York Central Railroad. A description of Schneider, written about thirty years ago, 
says this: ‘‘Schneider, in the southern part of the township,is a prosperous village 
and a trade center for the township population.”’ 


Schneider is the largest community of West Creek Township, the population 
of which in 1950 was 1,904. First to settle in the township were Richard Fancher 
and Robert Wilkinson, both of whom came in 1835. The last-named afterwards was 
elected a judge of the Probate Court in Lake County. The earliest settlers of the 
township did considerable trapping and hunting on the nearby Kankakee River. 
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BELSHAW 


Also in West Creek Township is the hamlet of Belshaw, located in the cen- 
tral part of the township on the New York Central Railroad. In 1950 it had a popu- 
lation of fifty-nine. Belshaw is served by the postoffice at nearby Schneider. It 
was named after George Belshaw, an early settler of the township. 
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CRESTON 


Another community in West Creek Township is the village of Creston.In 1950 
it had a population of ninety. Just north of the village (in Hanover and Center 
townships) lies Cedar Lake, around which a large community has grown up in 
recent years. 
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NORTH HAYDEN 


One more community in West Creek Township is North Hayden, located just 
west of Lowell. It has a population of about twenty-five. Through the hamlet run , 
the New York Central Railroad and US 41. North Hayden was named after Nehe- 
miah Hayden, an early settler of the township. 
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Lake Prairie Presbyterian Church 
Rt. 2 West Creek Anton F.: Dahl, Pastor 


Trinity Lutheran Church 
6.21 W. Commercial West Creek Rev. W. Adams 
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BAZZ'S ROLLER RINK 


North of Rensselaer 


on U.S. Highway 53 


SKATING 
Wednesday, Friday, Saturday, Sunday 
7:30 — 10:30 
Monday: BEGINNERS: 7:00 — 9:30 
ALLISS, FRANK ; Rt. 1 
vest eile: 235 acres SQUARE DANCING every other week 


10:00 — 12:30 


Tuesdays and Thursdays 
open for parties 


EVERYONE WELCOME 


oe) 
EAT’N SIT DRIVE-IN 


Across From BAZZ’S ROLLER RINK 


Frozen Custard, Root Beer, Sandwiches 


OAKLAND SCHOOL Belshaw 


Cae RA BO eS say aes 


SHERIDAN SCHOOL Built in 1919 


Lowell 


ABRAHAM, JOSEPH : Rt. | 


LAKE PRAIRIE CEMETERY Lowell Lowell 120 acres 
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AXSOM, EVERETT Rt. 2 
Lowell John Gray 20 acres poieien “ps LEON 480 soil 


BAILEY, A. M. & ELSIE Rt. 1 BAILEY, LEON Julia Bailey Rt. 
Lowell 540 acres Lowell 480 acres 


BAILEY, CHARLES Rt. 1 BAILEY, MERRITT Rt. 1 
Lowell 307 acres Lowell 273 acres 


BUSE, ELLIOTT Don Bailey Rt. 1 BAILEY, RAY & SON Rt. 1 


Lowell 240 acres Lowell 233 acres 
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BALES, JAMES 
Lowell 


BELANGER, MURRELL 


Lowell 


BELSHAW, BERT 


Lowell 


BEL SHAW, BERT 


Lowell 
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Rt. 1 
40 acres 


Rt. 1 
265 acres 


BELSHAW ELEVATOR COMPANY 
Lowell F. A. Dahl & Sons 


DAHL, F. A. & SONS 
Belshaw Elevator Co. 


BOBIN, JOE 
Lowell 


BOMBENGER, RICHARD 


Lowell 


Rt 
280 ac 


. 
re 


1 


BOWMAN, GEORGE C. & JENNY R. Rt. .2 BRAUN, LOUIS Rt. 2 


Lowell 10 acres Lowell 60 acres 


BRAIDSHAW, J. W. Rt. 2 BROE, WALTER Rt. 4 
Lowell : Cedar Lake 74 acres 


BRANT, HARRY Rt. 2 BROWN, E.°J. R:.' 1 
Lowell 222 acres Lowell 120 acres 


BRANNON, MRS. AMOS Rt. 2 BRUCE, BERT Rt. 2 
Lowell Myron Keeney 347 acres Lowell . 120 acres 
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BRUCE, GERALD Rt. 2 BUCHMEIER, AL VIN Rt. 1 


Lowell 160 acres Lowell 197 acres 


BRUCE, JOHN Rt. 1 CARSTEN, HERMAN “Rt 1 


Lowell 225 oxres Lowell Virgle Carsten 80 acres 


ann ~ 
ageienatre es 


BUCHE, CLARENCE Rt. 2- CHILDRESS, GERALD Rt. 1 


Lowell 114 acres Lowell 300 acres 


BUCZEK, JOHN Rt. 2 CORN BELT FARMS, INC. Rt. 
Lowell 160 acres Lowell “Lee Childress 600 acres 


1 
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CHUCHILL, RAY Rt. 1 CRONAU, GEORGE H. Rt. 2 


Momence 685 cia s Lowell 80 acres 


CLEAVLEND, LES Ri 2 CROW, HENRY Rt. 1 
Crown Point Lowell 90 acres 


COFFING, LOYD Rt. 1 CROW, HENRY Rt. 1 


Lowell 40 acres Lowell 90 acres 


COLLINS, MINER Rt 1 CUMMINGS, THOMAS Rt. 2 
Lowell 180 acres Lowell John J. Bartholomew 220 acres 
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DAHL, ANTON F. Rt. 2 DAVIS, BOB International Harvester Rt. 2 
Lowell 200 acres Lowell 


DAHL, FRED Rt. 1 DAVIS, M. D. Rt. 2 
Lowell 180 acres Lowell James Davis 20 acres 


DAHL, FRED Rt 1 DE VRIES, EDWIN | Rt. 2 


Lowell 197 acres Lowell 80 acres 


DAHL, OTTO Rt. 2 DIEKMAN, CLINTON & JAMES Rt. 4 
Lowell 140 acres Cedar Lake 178 acres 
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DIRINDIN, ROLANDO P. Rt. 2 ECHTERLING, JOHN J. Rt. 2 


Lowell 10 acres Lowell . 195 acres 


DOMINIAK, EDWIN Rt. 2 EINSPAHR, PETER & LOTTIE Rt. 2 
Lowell 5 acres Lowell 8 acres 


FEDDLER, EMMA Mt. 2 
DUNCAN, FLOYD, Jr. G. D. Crown Point Mrs. Margaret Monix & Sons 
Schneider 791 acres 230 acres 


DUNCAN, W. 5S. G, 'D. FEDDLER, ELMER Rt. 2 
Schneider 380 acres Lowell 240 acres 
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FEDDELER, HENRY Rt. 1 FLICKINGER, DALE Rt. | 


Lowell 55 acres Lowell 320 acres 


FEDDELER, HENRY Rt. 1 FORBURGER, RAYMOND S. Rt. 2 


Lowell 200 geres Lowell 143 acres 


FETSCH, RALPH Rt. 1 FRAHM, DICK _ Rt. 1 


Lowell 40 acres Lowell 175 acres 


FLICKINGER, DALE Rt. 1 SONS, FRED Rt. 2 
Lowell 513 acres pe * 50 acres 
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FREESE, ERNEST Rt. 2 GORBALL, KITCHEL Rt. 2 
Grant Park 105 acres Lowell 148 acres 


anger?” ems 
ee ving seg 
, “wap 


GAGNON, EDWARD Rt. 1 GRELCK, HENRY Rt. 2 
Lowell 12 acres Lowell 120 acres 


GENZE, JOHN Rt. 2 GRISMER, WILLIS Rt. 1 
Lowell 25 acres Schneider 64 acres 


GLEANERS & FARMERS ELEVATOR CO. Rt. 2 GROSSMAN, ALBERT & ALTA Rt. 2 


Lowell 5 acres Lowell 120 acres 
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GURITZ, IRVIN Rt. 2 HARBRECHT, ARTHUR Rt. 1 
Grant Park 177 acres Lowell 120 acres 


HADDERS, AUGUST Rt. 2 HARDER, HERMAN L. Rt. 4 


Lowell 10 acres Cedar Lake 12 acres 


~— m . <i: Siig epee cata SIRE TEES a) TT ES 


HALFMAN, JOSEPH Rt. 2 HARDSTY, LIGNE Rt. 1 


Lowell 80 acres Lowell . 80 acres 


HAMANN GARAGE & SERVICE STATION HARPER, BOB Rt. 1 
Schneider Lowell 330 acres 
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. * 


HARPER, TILLIE 


Momence 


HATHAWAY, HARRY 
Lowell 


HATHAWAY, HARRY 


Lowell 


HAVELIN, CHARLES 
Lowell 


Rt. 1 
150 acres 


Rt. 1 
150 acres 


Rt. 2 
200 acres 


HAYDEN, ORVILLE 


Lowell 


HAYDEN, THULA 


Lowel! 


HELMICK, J. H. Lester Buchmeier 
Lowell 


HERZ, CHARLES 


Momence 


Rt. 2 
135 acres 


Rt. 1 
238 acres 


Rt. 1 
240 acres 
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HERZ, HERMAN WM. C. HUBER FARM Gen. Del. 


Lowel Schneider 834 acres 


HERZ, J. W. Rt. 2 HUSEMAN, ALFRED 
Lowell 160 acres Lowell 


HILL HUSEMAN, ANDREW Rt. 4 
ribs "aici H. Cedar Lake 152 acres 


HORGESHEIMER, JOHN HUSEMAN, CLARENCE Rt. 4 
Lowell Cedar Lake 140 acres 
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HUSEMAN, SAM Rt. 2 JOHESON, O. L. Rt. 1 


Beecher 128 acres Lowell 75 acres 


HUSEMAN, WILLIAM A. Rr. 2 JOHNSTON, ESTELLA Rt. 1 
Lowell 220 acres Lowell 240 acres 


JAKNICH, WALTER Rt. 1 JONES, MRS, LOVISA Ri. 
St. John Cherry Hill Farm 22 acres Lowell 102 acres 


JANOWICZ, HARRY Rt. 2 JSHONE, JOE Wilbur Quasebarth Rt. 2 


Lowell 69 acres Lowell 100 acres 
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JSHONE, JOE Wilbur Quasebarth Rt. 2 KEITHLEY, JOHN Rt. 1 


Lowell 100 acres Lowell 164 acres 


ia 


KAZAUBA, TONY Rt. 1 KLOSS, ROBERT Rt. 2 
Lowell 80 acres Lowell 80 acres 


KAPITAN, PETER Rt. 2 KOPLIN, GEORGE Rt. 2 
Beecher, Illinois 116 acres Lowell 70 acres 


KETTWIG, JOE, Sr. Rt. 2 KRAMER, BERTHA Box 64 
Lowell 135 acres Schneider 550 acres 
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KUIPER, CHRIST 490 Commercial LIPTAK, ANDREW Rt. 1 
Lowell 2% acres Lowell 27 acres 


LEEP, N. E. Rt. 1 LITMAN, MEYER Rt 2 
Lowell 91 acres Lowell 25 acres 


LEEP, N. E. Rt. 1 LITTLE, EARL Rt. 1 
Lowell 331 acres Lowell 380 acres 


LINDEMER, HAROLD Rt. 2 LITTLE, MRS. FLORENCE Rt. 1 


Lowell 142.7 acres Lowell 506 acres 
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LITTLE, JAMES Rt. 1 LORENCE, H. B. Rt. 2 
Lowell 320 acres Lowell 74 acres 


LITTLE, JAMES Rt. 1 LOVE, CLAYTON R. Rt. 2 
Lowell 242 acres Lowell 


LIVINGSTON, GEORGE Rt. 2 LOVE, MERRITT Rt. 1 


Lowell 160 acres Lowell Paul Phebus 140 acres 


LOITZ, VERNON Rt. 1 LOVE, VERNARD Rt. 2 


Lowell Wayne Kutemeier oNN neva Lowel 47 acres 
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MEADOWS. TOM Rt 2 MEYER, IDA C. Earl H. Grelck Rt. 2 


Lowell 77 acres Lowell 160 acres 


METZ, MERRITT D. Re. 9 MIKE’S TEXACO SERVICE Rt. 1 


Lowell 120 acres Lowell 


MEYERS, EDWARD Rt. 2 MILLER, GEORGE Rt. 1 


Lowell 13 acres Lowell 50 acres 


MEYRER, GUSTAV, Se. Rt. 1 MILLER, JOHN Kitchell Hayden, Jr. Rt, 2 


Lowell 17 acres Lowell 240 acres 
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MILLER, JOHN Kitchell Hayden Rt. 1 MORRIS, JESSIE Rt. 1 
Lowell 240 acres Lowell 320 acres 


MILLER, VERNON Rt. 1 MUSSMAN, HAROLD Rt. 2 


Lowell 125 acres Lowell 160 acres 


MITAL, TOM MUSSMAN, HAROLD & HILDA Rt 2 
Schneider 40 acres Grant Park 180 acres 


MITSCH, CHARLES Rt. 2 NELSON, W. L. Box 5 
Lowell 80 acres Schneider 177 acres 
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NICHOLS, WM. H. Rt. 2 PARMELY, M. E. Rt. 2 
Lowell 102 acres Grant Park 100 acres 


NOVAK, JOHN Rt. 2 PERFETTI, BARNEY Rt. 2 


Lowell 80 acres Lowell 2 acres 


ORR, MRS. MAY C. Rt. 2 PINKERTON, LEOTI Rt. 1 
Lowell 450 acres Lowell 149 acres 


OWENS, HAZEL G, Rt 1 PLUMMER, EDWIN Rt. 2 
Lowell Albert Zummallen 160 acres Lowell Lawerance Snyder 160 acres 
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PLUMMER, EDWIN Rt. 2 REED, CHARLES 
’ ° i. A. 
Lowell 130 acres Cedar Lake 5 ras 


PRATT, STEWARD Rt. 2 RITTEL, VERNON Rt. J 


L owell 35 acres Lowell 25 acres 


PULVER, JESSIE Re, RITTER, OTTO P. Rte 1 


Lowell 200 acres fall 106 ceres 


REDER, MRS. SOPHIA Box 95 ’ 
ress * ROBERT’S CAFE & MOTEL Riz 
Griffith 93 acres July 2, 1941 & Al 


ROBERTSON, EDGAR C. Rt. 4 ROZENWINKEL, P. A, Rt. 2 
Cedar Lake John M. Stuppy 140 acres Lowell 10 acres 


@WN 
ROBISON, ROBERT Rt. 2 RUDOLPH, ROLAND “Rte 2 
Lowell 40 acres Lowell 120 acres 


ROSENTHAL, ARNOLD Rt. 2 RUGE, MRS. PEARL Rt. 1 
Lowell 130 acres Lowell 550 acres 


oe r . 

~~. Oo 
ROUSE WELDING & BODY SHOP RUSEL, HERBERT C. Rt. 2 
Schneider owell 178 acres 
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SAUM, ROY G. Rt 1 SCHREIBER SALES & SERVICE Rt. 2 
Lowell « 60 acres Lowell 


SCHNEIDER GRAIN CO. Schneider SCHRUM, JOHN M. Rt. 1 
Lowell 20 acres 


SCHIESSER, JOHN N. Rt. 2 SCHULTZ, HENRY Rt. 1 


Crown Point 78 acres Momence 267 acres 


SCHOON, JOE Rt. 2 SCHUTZ, CARL G. 
Lowell 80 acres Lowell 


SCHWEITZER, OTTO Rt. 2 
Lowell 58 acres 


SHONE, J. . Rt. 2 
Lowell _ 40 acres 


SEARLE, LOUIS & SON Rt. 1 
Lowell 351 acres, 


SHELL SERVICE & MOM’S KITCHEN Rt. 2 


Lowell 


te 


SHEPARD, MRS. MARY Rr 2 
Lowell Fred Sack 240 acres 
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SHULTZ, HENRY Rt. 2 
Lowell 120 acres 


aang oe or 


eM Aeet ars 


SIEGEL, LOUIS Rt. 1 


Lowell 115 acres 


SIEMS, MAGGIE Rt. 2 
Lowell 130 acres 


pear peu SERVICE STATIO STEPHENSON, C. C. Rt. 2 
owe . Grant Park 123 acres 


SOUTH, JAMES STEILING, HERBERT & ANNA Rt. 2 


Lowell Lowell 80 acres 


SPRY, RALPH Rt..1 STEPHENSON, HAROLD O. Rt. 4 
Lowell 220 acres Cedar Lake 5 acres 


STAFFORD, GEO. Rt 1 
pens: 450 acres STRATTON GRAIN CO. Stratton 
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STUPPY, DR. GEORGE Box 267 Rt. 2 
pa a a sidan 200 = J Lowell Donald Herz 


200 acres 


STOWE, BRICE O. Rt. 1 SUDDARTH, CLYD §, Rt. 


1 
Lowell 66 acres Lowell 270 acres 


STUHLMACHER, ALVIN Box 242 Rt. 2 SUMMERS, VERNE Rt. 2 


Lowell 68 acres Lowell 80 acres 


ie ce eisai me: oases oak ogee 


STUPPY, DORA M. Rt. 2 ; SUTTON, HAROLD Rt. 2 
Lowell John M. Stuppy 160 acres Lowell 170 acres 
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SWENSON-CARL SON FARMS, INC. Rt. 2 TAYLOR’S POULTRY FARM Rt. 4 
Lowell 400 acres Cedar Lake 20 acres 


SWENSON-CARLSON FARMS, INC. Rt. 2 THOMPSON, CLIFFORD J. Rt. 2 
Lowell 400 acres Lowell Henry Hutfilz 72 acres 


TANISH, CRIS Rt 4. THUNBOE, J. G. Rt. 1 
Cedar Lake Herbert Steiling 10 acres Lowell 261 acres 


TAYLOR, HAMLET Rt. 2 TRAFICANTI, ANGELO Rt. 2 


Lowell 40 acres Lowell 252 acres 


TRIPPY, HENRY Rt. 1 WASON, BOYD Rt. 2 


Lowell 140 acres Lowell ’ 220 acres 


Sasiae 


VADAS, MIKE Rt. 2 WEDDING, ALBERT Rt 1 


owell 100 acres Lowell 49 acres 


WALDRON, WALTER Ohlan Kamp Rt. 2 WELSH, WM, H. Rt. 2 


Beecher 238 acres Lowell 160 acres 


WARNE, EVERETT Rt. 2 WENDEL, HAROLD Walter Potter Rt. 2 
Lowell 141% acres Lowell 143 acres 


WESTERN TIRE AUTO STORE Rt. 2 


WIETBROCK, ERNIE Rt. 1 
HICKSGAS, LOWELL Rt. 2 Lowell 40 acres 


Lowell 


WIETBROCK, HENRY F. °° Rt. 2 WITTEN, MARSHALL Rt. 2 


Lowell 233 acres dwn 12 acres 


WIETBROCK, ERNIE Rt. 1 WOOLDRIDGE, GEORGE Rt. 1 


Lowell 160 acres Lowell 220 aes 


WIETBROCK, ERNIE Rt. 1 WOL GEMUTH, JACOB A. Rt. 1 


Lowell 215 acres Lowell 180 acres 
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MEYER, EDWIN H. Rt. 2 YURGILAS, WALTER Rt. 2 


Lowell 113 acres Lowell 146 acres 


WORLEY, E. L. Rt. 1 ZAMZEL, BOB 
Lowell 141 acres Schneider 40 acres 


YARCK, HENRY Rt. 2 


Lowell 8 acres 
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WINFIELD TOWNSHIP 


Leroy 


Palmer 


Wishild 
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LEROY 


Serving as a trading center of the fertile agricultural area southeast of 
Crown Point is the village of Leroy, which in 1950 had a population of 175. The 
village is situated on the Pennsylvania Railroad and on state highways 8 and 53. 
A description of Leroy, written about thirty years ago, contains these words: 
‘Leroy is growing steadily, has several good stores, a modern schoolhouse and a 
Methodist and United Presbyterian churches.’’ 


Leroy was platted in 1875 by Thomas McClarn, a pioneer farmer of Winfield 
Township. Today it is the largest community of the township, which has a total 
population of 847. Among the earliest settlers of the township were Jeremy Hixon, 
William A. Nichols, William Roe and Jesse Roby, all of whom came about 1835. 
A few Indians of the Pottawatomie tribe were still in the region when these early 
settlers arrived. 
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PALMER 


Another community of Winfield Township is the small village of Palmer. It 
has a population of about seventy-five. The village was laid out in 1881 by Den- 
nis Palmer, who settled in this area in 1854. He was later a Justice of the Peace 
for twenty years. 


WINFIELD 


One more community in Winfield Township is the hamlet of Winfield, with a 
population of about twenty-five. It is served by the postoffice at nearby Crown 
Point. Winfield is situated on the Erie Railroad. Just west of it is located the 
county farm. 
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ABRAMSON, HARRY G. 
Crown Point Arthur L. Abramson 


AYLESWORTH, CHARLES 


Crown Point 


BATTERMANN, ELSBETH 
Crown Point Alfred Battermann 


BATTERMAN, HARRY & EDWARD 
Crown Point 
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Rt. 4 
135 acres 


Rt. 4 
120 acres 


Rt. 4 
80 acrés 


Rt. 4 


acres 


BGELIK, K. B. 
Crown Point 


BRAMLETT, SAM 
Hebron 


BROWNBRIDGE, ALBERT 
Crown Point Clifford Brumbaugh 


BURKHART, LOWIE 
Crown Point Edgar Greymenz 


Rt..1 
83 acres 


Rt. 4 


80 acres 


Rr. 4 
150 acres 


BUSSELBERG, CLARENCE Rt. 4 DANNEHL, HENRIETTA Rt. 4 
Crown Point Mrs. Harry Busselberg 100 acres Crown Point 


BUSSELBERG, HARVEY Rt. 4 MALCZEWSKI, FLORA A. Rt. 3 
Crown Point 80 acres Crown Point Deer Creek Farm 160 acres 


BUSSELBERG, WILLIAM A. Rt. 4 DENNEY, JAMES R. Rt. 4 
Crown P oint 80 acres Crown Point 2 acres 


Rt. 4 DOAK, KENNETH Rt. 4 
Sonn Hele 40 acres Crown Point Harry G. Abramson 160 acres 
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DRAKE, ALICE BREMMER Rt. 1 FISCHER, ALBERT 


Rt. 4 
Hebron Leroy Garlach 301 acres 


Crown Point 40 acres 


DUPLAN, H. B. Rt. 4 FISHER, ELMER W. : Rt. 4 
Crown Point Sidney Kuiper 240 acres Crown Point 111 acres 


FARSTER, D. A. Rt. 4 FLOOD, HAROLD E. Rt. 3 
Crown Point 100 acres Crown Point 120 acres 


SAO eoew rains Tie 


FAUSER, RAY FREDERICK, MARY E. Rt. 1 
Crown Point 160 ae Hebron Otto F. Beneake 146 acres 
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GIBBS, ARTHUR H. Rt. 1 HEICK, GEORGE F. Rt. 4 


Hebron 240 acres Crown Point 80 acres 


ita | 


GOOD, JAMES A. Rt. 1 HEICK, WILLIAM Rt. 4 
Hebron Calvin Balard 273 acres Crown Point 120 acres 


GOSZEWSKI, WANDA A. Rt. 4 HENDERSON, BYRON Rt. 1 
Crown Point Edward Knopfe 40 acres Hebron 161 acres 


GRAH, ANTHONY G. Rt. 1 HENDERSON, HAROLD Rt. 4 
Crown Point Charles Grah 120 acres Crown Point 117 acres 
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HILL, CHARLES H. Rt. 4 HOUK, DR. & MRS. Rt. 1 
Crown P oint 40 acres Crown Point 


HOOSELINE, HUBERT Rt. 4 HOUK, DR. & MRS. Rt. 4 


Crown Point Jimmy D. Hooseline 200 acres Crown Point 


HOVANEC, MIKE Rt. 4 
i a Crown Point George Hovanec 200 acres 


Hebron 


HOUGH, WALTER Rt. 1 HOWE, EDWARD Rt. 4 
Hebron 100 acres Crown Point 
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HUTTON, JAMES E. Rt. 4 KASCH, EDWARD Rt. 4 
Crown Point 80 acres Crown Point 100 acres 


JOHNSON, HENRY J. Rt. 4 KENNEY, CECIL R, 


Crown Point 90 acres Leroy 40 acres 


JONES, JOHN K. Rt. 4 KMETZ, WESLEY Rt. 4 


Crown Point 70 acres Crown Point 160 acres 


K ASARSKI, CHARLES Rt. 1 KNOPF, ED. Rt. 4 
Hebron 120 acres Crown Point 97 acres 


KOOI, JAKE Rte 4 MAKING, SHELDON L. Rt. 4 


Crown Point 13% wcrex Crown Point 200 acres 


-t 


KOSTBADE, HOWARD W. as MARSHALL, WILLIAM C. Rt 1 
Crown Point Carl Shelhart 347 acres Hebron 139 acres 


LAWSON, ERVIN Rt. 4 MAYBERRY, HUBERT H. ; Rt. 4 


Crown Point 156 acres Crown Point 17 acres 


LLOYD, RUHAMA Rt. 1 McCARTY, ROBERT . Rt. 4 
Hebron 190 acres Crown Point 40 acres 
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McCONNEHEY, JOHN Rt. 4 MELCHER, MRS. MARY Rt. 4 
Crown Point 39 acres Crown Point Walter Fisher 80 acres 


McL AUGHLIN, R. C. Rt. 4 MILEKI, TONY Rt 1 


Crown Point 160 acres Halden 55 acres 


oe 
MELCHER, MRS. MARY Rt. 4 MITSCH, GEORGE Rt 1 
Crown Point Crown Point Augustine Nagel 280 acres 


LCHER, MRS. MARY Rt. 4 MODJESKI, JOSEPH Rt. 4 
Poa Point Charles Melcher 174.4 acres Crown Point 165 acres 
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LLIAM Rt. 4 NOAK, ALBERT 
Ponty ay 100 acres Crown Point 250 acres 


MOLCHAN, JOHN O’CONNOR, FRANCIS E. Rt. 4 
Crown Point Crown Point 70 acres 


MUTERSPAUGH, LERTON Rt. 4 or ANDREW Rt. 4 


Crown Point 155 acres Crown Point 80 acres 


NELSON, CHARLES L. OSBURN, MELVIN 
Crown Point 160 acres Hebron 120 acres 
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PILLITZ, JOHN RASCHKA, GEO. Rt. 4 


Crown Point Charles Pillitz Crown Point. Gabriel Musch 160 acres 


POISEL, GRACE ROLL, AURAL. Rt. 4 
Crown Point Crown Point 120 acres 


POPOVICH, NICK ROSS, JOSEPH Rt. 4 
Crown Point Crown Point 101 acres 


PROCHNO, FRED Rt. 4 SAPPER, CARL 
Crown Point 100 acres Crown Point 


SCHMELTER, ROBERT Rt. 4 SICKLES, ROBT. W. Rt. 4 
Crown Point Herbert Doepping 160 acres Crown Point 20 acres 


SEVERANCE, E. R. Rt. 4 SMIDT, PETER C. Rt. 4 
Crown Point 80 acres Crown Point Charles H. Shields 163 acres 


SHEARER, RONALD Rt. 4 SPURR, EDWARD Rt. 4 
Crown Point 80 acres Crown Point 80 acres 


SHEFFER, HARRY V. Rt. 1 STIENER, PAUL & MINNIE Rt. 4 


Hebron 23 acres Crown Point 148 acres 
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STRONG, GEORGE W. Rt. 4 VERMEULEN, TUNIS Rt. 4 
Crown Point Elmer W. Strong 120 acres Crown Point 138 acres 


STRONG, HOWARD Leonard Crofford Rt. 4 VETTER, ALBERT Rt. 4 


Crown Point 200 acres Crown Point 60 acres 


SZYMCZAK, MARTIN Rt. 4 VICK, MRS. RITA H.C. Vick Rt. 4 


Crown Point 40 acres Crown Point 80 acres 


VALNTCH, JOHN Ge Valntch Rt. 1 WILDERMUTH, JOE H. Rt. 4 
eats : pei <i) AO acres Crown Point 685 acres 


Sane te eee oe = LONGWOOD COUNTRY CLUB Dyer 


WRIGHT, KENNETH J. a oe 
Hebron Jack Wright 100 acres GARY LIBRARY Gary 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF INDIANA 


I. EUROPEAN COLONY, 1679-1783 


First Inhabitants 


Here and there along Indiana watercourses are found articles of 
Indian fabrication which reveal that the first inhabitants of the state 
were dwelling here centuries before the white man appeared. The 
earliest Indians lived mainly on shellfish, as shown by the shell mounds 
they left. They used spears for hunting, made beads but not pottery, 
and lived in caves or flimsy shelters for short periods before moving 
on in search of more food. Other and later mounds reveal that a 
more settled people inhabited Indiana over a thousand years ago. 
They raised much of their food, smoked tobacco, made cloth, nets, 
sandals, pottery, and ornaments, and buried their dead with care. 
In southwestern Indiana about four hundred years ago dwelt some 
agricultural Indians who lived in houses formed of upright posts and 
cane lath covered with straw and mud, and grass roofs. They even 
fortified their villages. They made pottery utensils, flint knives, stone 
hammers, copper ornaments, and bows and arrows. 

In the middle seventeenth century the northern part of the state 
was invaded by a new group of warlike, hunting Indians. They caused 
the farming Indians on the Ohio River to go back to their homeland 
in the Southeast. The newcomers, with an inferior culture, found that 
the streams, lakes, and swamps of northern Indiana supplied game 
and fish in abundance, the river systems provided highways for their 
canoes, and the patches of prairie could be gardened by the squaws. 
These were the red men found by the first white explorers in the late 
seventeenth century. They belonged to the Algonquian language family 
and came to be known as the Miami and Potawatomi tribes. 


The French Arrive 


The Spanish were the pioneers in the exploration and colonization 
of the New World, but shortly after its discovery by Columbus in 
1492 came the first meager efforts of the English and the French. 
John Cabot, sailing in the service of England, discovered the Labrador 
region in 1497 and established England’s claim to North America. 


An early French expedition, under Verrazano, sailed along the 
Atlantic Coast in 1524 searching for a passage to the Orient. A 
decade later Cartier made the first of three voyages up the St. 
Lawrence River and attempted a colony, but without success. 


The fur trade with the Indians lured the French into the interior 
and became the economic foundation of New France. Champlain 
founded Quebec in 1608 and explored westward to Lake Huron. 
Trader Jolliet and Father Marquette reached the Mississippi and 
descended it part way in 1673. Fur traders and missionaries fanned 
out through the country surrounding the Great Lakes. The Jesuit 
missionaries in particular labored amid sacrifice and martyrdom to 
convert the Indians to Christianity, while traders exchanged the white 
man’s goods with the Indians for fur pelts. Explorer La Salle, the 
first known white man to enter Indiana, crossed the northwest corner 
of the state in 1679. By 1720 the French had control of the St. 
Lawrence, the Great Lakes region, and the Mississippi from Illinois 
to the Gulf of Mexico. Indiana lay astride the watershed, part in the 
Province of Canada and part in Louisiana. 


French Settlement 


The French established three posts in Indiana to guard the 
Maumee-Wabash route connecting Lake Erie with the Ohio River. 
They were principally posts where traders could live, keep their 
supplies, barter with the Indians, and pack their furs for shipment 
either to Montreal or New Orleans. Since the French government 
obtained revenue from the fur trade, and wished to protect the water- 
ways of communication, it usually kept troops at these posts. A fort 


was established at the portage from the Maumee to the Little Wabash, 
where Fort Wayne now stands, before 1720. It came to be known 
as the Fort of the Miamis, or Fort Miamis. Another settlement was 
made among the Wea, or Ouiatenon, about 1717, and a stockade 
with blockhouses was built a few miles below the present city of 
Lafayette. It was called Fort Ouiatenon. Fort Vincennes, established 
by the Sieur de Vincennes probably in 1732, was the largest and most 
thriving post and has grown into the city we know today. Because 
trade was more easily established with the Illinois settlements and 
New Orleans, Vincennes was administered as part of the Province 
of Louisiana; the other two forts were part of Canada. 
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In exchange for hides and furs, the Indians received gunpowder, 
muskets, lead bullets, traps, kettles, blankets, knives, shirts, paint, 
beads, mirrors, jew’s harps, and other trinkets. French brandy became 
an increasing part of this trade, to the detriment of the Indian’s 
physical and social life. The traders raised some corn, wheat, tobacco, 
a few fruits and vegetables, but did not clear and farm the land. The 
Indians generally did not object to a few Frenchmen here and there, 
since such small settlements did not deplete or scare off the game 
which the Indians hunted. Indeed, the traders brought goods which 5; 
raised the savage standard of living, and the French government 
gave frequent presents to keep their friendship. Sometimes the traders 
went out among the tribes and did their trading on the hunting 
grounds. In the spring they transported their furs to Montreal or 
New Orleans and procured more trade goods. They frequently mar- 
ried Indian maidens and reared half-breed children. Long evenings 
were enlivened by dancing, card playing and sports. The game of 
lacrosse was learned from the Indians. The military commandant was 
also the civil ruler. The French were Catholic, and the priest was a 
central figure in their daily life. 


Colonial Wars 


France and England came to be the principal rivals in colonizing 
North America because the French settlements prevented the west- 
ward expansion of the English colonies from the Atlantic Coast. 
Both countries wanted the furs and other raw materials which America 
produced, and each struggled to draw the Indians against the other. 
The religion of the two powers also differed. The first colonial war 
for empire between the mother countries began in 1689; the fourth 
and last started in 1754. It was called the French and Indian War, 
and it ended early in 1763 with a conclusive English victory. France 
lost Canada and the remainder of her territory east of the Mississippi 
to England, and gave her land west of the Mississippi to Spain for 
the latter’s unavailing help in the war. The outcome determined that 
Indiana was to be settled not by Frenchmen, but by Englishmen, or 
at least their American cousins. In turn this change meant that 
English law and government, as well as Protestantism, would prevail. 
Many of the French inhabitants, never anchored to the land, moved 
to the west side of the Mississippi. In 1765 the first British official 
to visit the Indiana posts found Vincennes to be a village of eighty 
or ninety French families, Ouiatenon to have only about fourteen 
families, and Fort Miamis even fewer. 


Pontiac’s War 


British occupation of Indiana was neither long nor effective. 
Garrison troups were sent to occupy Forts Miamis and Ouiatenon late 
in 1760. Vincennes did not have a British commandant for seven- 
teen years. The Indians of Indiana had been allied with the French 
in the late war and they disliked the English, especially for their 
stinginess in giving presents, their hunger for land, their high prices, 
and their superior attitude. Under the leadership of Chief Pontiac, 


the tribes around Detroit laid seige to that fort in May, 1763, in the 
hope of expelling the English from the Northwest and restoring the 
French. Pontiac dispatched to Fort Miamis a savage party which 
killed the commandant by ruse and captured the post. The party 
proceeded down the river to Ouiatenon and seized that fort. Although 
the Indians obtained possession of nine western posts, their objective 
was impossible and they had to give up the warfare by winter. The 
English re-established their authority the next year, but did not 
station troops in Indiana again until the Revolution. 


An English Wilderness 


The absorption of Canada and the Indian situation showed the 
British government that new policies were needed to deal with the 
French and Indians of British America. To pacify the savages, white 
settlement west of the Appalachian mountains was forbidden by the 
Royal Proclamation of 1763. The decree offended land speculators 
as well as squatters on the land and could not be enforced. Moreover, 
about half of the original English colonies held charters granting 
them boundaries from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Virginia claimed 
a large part of Indiana. The line of white settlement was moved to 
the Ohio River as far down as the mouth of the Tennessee in 1768, 
but Indiana was still closed to English settlement. ; 

In 1774 the British parliament passed the Quebec Act, annexing 
the area north of the Ohio to the province of Quebec in order to 
establish firm control over settlement and fur trade. French laws and 
religion were safeguarded. The resulting dominance of French law 
and Catholicism was generally resented by the Protestant English 
colonists, who had expected to extend their influence westward. 

The limitation on westward expansion and the Quebec Act were 
two of the many causes of the American Revolution. 


Clark and Western Warfare 


When the Revolution began there were no English settlements 
in Indiana. The meager French population was generally neutral until 
France allied herself with the United States in 1778. 

Early in the war bands of British and Indians frequently raided 
the Kentucky outposts and the frontier settlements. The Americans 
were left largely to their own resources for defense. Some fied east- 
ward, others stayed. During this turbulent time George Rogers Clark, 
then in his early twenties, achieved political and military prominence 
in the West by leading resistance to the Indians and stiffening the 
morale of the settlers. He had helped organize Kentucky as a county 
of Virginia. From Governor Patrick Henry, Clark secured the promise 
of both men and materials in order to take the offensive in the West, 
but was disappointed in the amount of help received. 

In 1778 Clark’s expedition descended the Ohio to the mouth of 
the Tennessee River, then crossed the Illinois prairies. The troops 
captured Kaskaskia in July without the loss of a single life. Clark’s 
generous, though firm, treatment of the French and the news of the 
recently concluded French alliance with the United States strengthened 
his position. Urged by Father Gibault and Dr. Jean Laffont, the 
French at Vincennes took the oath of loyalty to the Americans without 
firing a shot. Clark sent an officer and a few soldiers to supervise them. 

When the British commandant at Detroit, Colonel Henry Hamil- 
ton, learned of Clark’s success, he collected British and Indian forces 
to oppose him. Advancing up the Maumee and down the Wabash, he 
easily regained possession of Vincennes. Winter had already set in, 
but Clark determined to march against Vincennes. With about 170 
men he set out in February, 1779, from Kaskaskia. Cold, snow, mud, 
high water, exposure, sickness, and lack of food failed to stop these 


sons of the wilderness. They surprised the British troops, recaptured 
Vincennes, and sent Hamilton off to Virginia as a prisoner of war. 

In 1781 Clark planned an expedition against Detroit. A rein- 
forcement under Col. Archibald Lochry, on its way down the Ohio 
to join Clark, was ambushed below the site of Aurora by a band of 
British-allied Indians. Lochry and a third of his men were killed, 
the rest captured. One other skirmish of the Revolution was fought 
on Indiana soil. A French officer, Col. Augustin de la Balme, anxious 


to strike the British, enlisted some French inhabitants of Illinois and 
Vincennes in 1780 and started up the Wabash toward Detroit. The 
Miami village of Kekionga near old Fort Miamis and the British 
traders’ stotes were pillaged. Chief Little Turtle rallied his braves, 
pursued La Balme, killed him, and dispersed his force. 

Because Kaskaskia and Vincennes remained in American hands 
at the end of the war, the American peace commissioners were en- 
couraged to ask in 1782 for the Mississippi River and the Great Lakes 
as boundaries of the United States. 
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II. TERRITORIAL DAYS, 1783-1816 


British Influence 


Between 1783 and 1816 it was uncertain whether the United 
States would be able to make good its title to all land east of the 
Mississippi River, between Canada and Florida. Virtually no Amer- 
icans, except solitary fur traders, ventured north of the Ohio for 
the first few years. Until 1796 British troops were garrisoned at 
Niagara, Detroit, and Mackinac on the American side of the Great 
Lakes. British influence was a potent factor in stiffening the resistance 
of the Indians to the advancing American settlements until the end 
of the War of 1812. English policy was determined mainly by a 
desire to protect their lucrative fur trade, the economic base of this 
region since the arrival of the French. 

Peace between the British and Americans in 1783 caught the 
Indians by surprise and amazed tribal leaders. What right had the 
British to give lands of the Indians to the Americans? The red men 
had not agreed to the cession of the land nor to the end of warfare 
and were-angrily insisting upon the Ohio River as the approximate 
boundary between themselves and the American frontiersmen. They 
feared occupation by American farmers who would drive out the 
game more than had the transient British or French fur traders. 


Indian Relations, 1783-1795 


Between the Ohio River and the Lakes lived numerous Indian 
tribes, notably the Miami, Potawatomi, Delaware, Shawnee, Wea, 
Kickapoo, Piankashaw, and Wyandot or Huron. It is estimated that 
there were about 5,000 warriors, or 20,000 red men, in Indiana after 
the Revolution. This Indian population was most numerous in the 
northern third of the state, in the upper Wabash, St. Joseph, and 
Maumee valleys. 

Late in the 1780’s Chief Little Turtle and his powerful Miami 
tribe succeeded in drawing the tribes together to resist the white 
advance. American settlements along the Ohio River were raided. In 
1790, General Josiah Harmar was sent against the Indians only to 
have his detachment defeated on the banks of the Maumee within 
the present city of Fort Wayne. Next year Arthur St. Clair, Revolu- 
tionary general and governor of the Northwest Territory, was routed 
in camp, near the present Ohio-Indiana boundary east of Portland. 


Potawatomi and Miami in the next two decades. The Potawatomi 
agreed in 1834 under compulsion to go, then changed their minds 
and delayed departure. Governor Wallace ordered General John Tipton 
to clear them out in 1838 and start them on their westward trek. The 
business was badly handled, and the Indians endured much suffering 


on the journey that came to be called “the trail of death.” The Miami 
were dispossessed in 1846 and taken to Cincinnati, where they were 
put aboard Ohio River steamers for the West. 

The fifteen counties existing in 1816 became the final ninety-two 
by 1860, with nearly all counties organized as early as 1840. The 
prairie lands in northern Indiana were slow to be occupied because 
of their wetness, the lack of tools to cultivate such soil, and the prefer- 
ence of settlers for timber regions. 

Making a Living 

The first task of most settlers was the selection of a site for a 
home. This choice was determined largely by access to markets, avail- 
ability of drinking water, drainage, nearness to other settlers, prefer- 
ence for wooded lands with the advantage of occupying a clearing if 
possible. Desire to reach markets prompted most settlers to locate 
along or near rivers, until Jand transportation was improved. Neigh- 
bors were generally welcomed, but not too many. A site already cleared 
by fire, Indians, hunters, or earlier settlers gave one a head start in 
cultivating a crop. 

Pioneer homes were usually log cabins, although newcomers often 
built half-faced camps (one side open) for temporary shelter. Building 
a log cabin was a co-operative enterprise involving the labor of neigh- 
bors to lift the logs in place. Similarly, fields were cleared by “log- 
rolling” parties in which teams contested in rolling felled trees into 
heaps for burning. Frontier individualism was rarely absolute; com- 
munity co-operation was required for survival. In this environment 
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Abraham Lincoln spent his formative years, from age seven to twenty- 

. one, in Spencer County. As the early pioneers prospered, they could 
afford better houses of brick, stone, or lapped siding. Handsomely 
proportioned furniture replaced crude benches and tables and beds. 
This second period of house building coincided with a revival of 
interest in the classical architecture of ancient times. There are several 
fine examples in southern and central Indiana of the so-called “Greek 
revival” style of architecture. 

Labor and thrift were exalted partly as a matter of making a 
virtue of an economic necessity. Hard work was the common lot of 
men, women, and children, with the role of women the most severe 
of all. Yet the rewards of hard work were almost certain. Clearing 
the dense forest and planting and cultivating crops were long and 
tiring tasks done with only a few simple tools. Men worked hardest 
while planting and harvesting, but had seasons when they could hunt 
or take trips. Teen-age boys and girls did about everything that was 
done by their parents. They made play out of work at corn huskings 
and at maple sugar time. Mother’s work was never done, and “raising” 
a large family made an endless task of cleaning; mending, sewing, 
cooking, and caring for the sick or injured. In addition, the mother 
had a large share in tending the garden, caring for the chickens, and 
instructing the children. Each year she faced the job of making jams, 
jellies, preserves, mincemeat, and of drying fruits and vegetables. 

Agriculture was the economy of pioneer Indiana, and corn was 
the basic crop. It could be planted in cleared patches in which stumps 


were left. It was food for man and beast. Pioneers ate corn on the 
cob, made hominy, mixed it with beans for succotash, parched it, 
made cornbread, hoe cake, and mush. Some drank their corn as 


whisky, but it was more common to turn corn into pork by feeding 
it to hogs. Swine had no rival among livestock, though there were 
oxen, plug horses; scrub cattle, sheep, and poultry on most farms. 
Corn fed to hogs produced meat for the table and provided a crop 
that could be driven to market and sold down the river. 

Pioneer farming methods were wasteful and destructive of soil 
fertility. Lack of crop rotation, seed selection, adequate cultivation, 
proper tools, and fertilizers characterized early agriculture, but yields 
were high because of the richness of the soil. By the forties and fifties 
the good influence of county agricultural societies, farm papers, and’ 
individuals interested in better seeds, stock, methods, and tools slowly 
began to be felt. County and state fairs, with exhibits, premiums, and 
contests contributed to this improvement. 

Common trades and manufactures were gristmills, sawmills, paper 
mills, shipyards, packing plants, tanneries, blacksmith shops, brick- 
yards, cabinet works, distilleries, breweries, and wagon making. 
Whereas the first settlers made nearly everything they used, by the 
1850’s “store” clothing, food, and tools were in greater use, although 
the trades and industries producing them were almost always local. 


Travel and Transportation 


In territorial days there was not an improved highway within 
Indiana. The early settlers followed the trails made by the Indians or 
animals through the wilderness. Travel on the rivers in flatboats was 
much easier, although affected by floods, rapids, sand bars, and fallen 


trees. Flatboats often continued down to the Lower Mississippi with 
cargoes of pork, whisky, corn, lard, etc. In 1811 the first steamboat 
appeared on the Ohio. By the early 1820’s steamboats began pointing 
their noses up the Whitewater, Wabash, and White rivers. In 1831 
one reached Indianapolis, but got stuck on the return voyage. By 
1840 steamboats were plying up and down the Ohio with cargoes and 
passengers, but until at least the fifties the flatboat remained the chief 
vehicles of river transportation. 

An early road was the Buffalo Trace, a widened buffalo trail 
running from New Albany to Vincennes. In the late 1820's and early 
1830’s, two broad highways were laid across the state. The National 
Road, which Congress had projected from Wheeling to St. Louis, 
crossed Indiana from Richmond, through Indianapolis to Terre Haute. 
The state developed the Michigan Road, running from Madison north- 
ward through Shelbyville, Indianapolis, Logansport, South Bend to 
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Michigan City. Stagecoaches carried passengers, mail, and small freight 
in jolting fashion, through mud or dust, over these crude highways. 
Logs were sometimes laid in low muddy places, making “corduroy 
roads.” Later on planks were tried, but gravel was subsequently found 
more satisfactory. 

The 1830's introduced the “canal age” to Indiana. Aided by a 
large federal land grant, a canal was started to connect the Maumee 
River with the Wabash. It was eventually extended via Terre Haute 
to Evansville. About twenty years were required to build it. The 
state alone provided for the Whitewater Canal, running north from 
Lawrenceburg to Brookville and on up to Cambridge City alongside 
the Whitewater River. A third canal, never finished, was projected 
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The governor was the most powerful official in the territory, 
making nearly all appointments to local offices and to the militia. He 
also superintended Indian affairs. During the first stage of territorial 
government (1800-1804) he and the three judges constituted the legis- 
lature and adopted laws to govern Indiana Territory. Together the 
judges served as the highest court of appeal within the territory. 

The French seem to have preferred this nonrepresentative level 
of government, and the vastness of the area and sparseness of popula- 
tion made it desirable. An 1804 referendum, however, revealed a 
majority of the voting freeholders in favor of advancing to the 
representative stage, and late in the year the governor proclaimed its 
adoption. Elections were held, and in July, 1805, the first General 
Assembly of Indiana Territory met at Vincennes. 

When the Ordinance of 1787 was framed, voting and office- 
holding were extended only to those who met certain property quali- 
fications. The leaven of democracy worked rapidly in the western 
wilderness, and during Indiana Territory’s second stage of govern- 
ment Congress evolved the equivalent of universal suffrage for white 
males and made the territorial delegate and members of the upper 
house subject to popular election. An 1802 convention at Vincennes 
petitioned Congress to allow slavery in the territory, but the petition 
was not granted. Next year the governor and judges adopted a Virginia 
law which permitted the substance of slavery by legalizing life con- 
tracts between Negroes and whites. The law was repealed in 1810, 
at which time the census reported about 250 slaves in the territory. 
Slavery never became an established institution in Indiana, although 
it had existed among the French before the coming of the Americans. 


Tippecanoe and the War of 1812 


Governor Harrison conducted a series of treaties between 1801 
and 1809 by which the Indians ceded their claims to approximately 
the southern third of the present states of Indiana and Illinois. These 
cessions brought encroachments by white settlers which threatened the 
Indians’ continued existence in Indiana, and they organized to defend 
their remaining land. There were no further cessions until after the 
War of 1812. Resistance was encouraged by the British in Canada 
and by a new generation of warriors. 

The Prophet and Tecumseh, Shawnee brothers, were leaders in 
organizing opposition to the whites. The Prophet preached rejection 
of white influences and a return to the old way of life. Tecumseh 
seems to have aimed at a close military organization of the Indians 
north and south of the Ohio. He was a man of ability who won the 
respect of many of his white enemies, while the Prophet was a con- 
spirator of doubtful virtue. In 1810 and again in 1811, Tecumseh met 
with Harrison at Vincennes and denounced the cessions of land, 
especially the last one, made at Fort Wayne in 1809. 

While Tecumseh was among the Indians south of the Ohio in 
the fall of 1811, Harrison marched up the Wabash toward the 
Prophet’s town with a force of nearly 1,000 men. Near present-day 
Terre Haute, Fort Harrison was erected. The army proceeded north- 
ward and encountered the Indians along the Tippecanoe River a few 
miles above the present city of Lafayette. The Indians asked a council 


for the following day, but early in the November dawn they attacked. 
Harrison’s troops suffered heavy casualties, with the loss of about 60 
men killed and 125 wounded. The Indian losses were also heavy. 
Neither side won a decisive victory, but the Indians withdrew. The 
conflict merged into the War of 1812. 

The area now forming the state of Indiana suffered more in this 
war than in any previous conflict. The American advance into Canada 
quickly backfired, and the British and Indians captured Detroit. The 
garrison at Fort Dearborn (Chicago) was massacred. Indian raiders 
penetrated as far south as Kentucky. American garrisons at Fort 
Harrison and Fort Wayne were besieged but not captured by the 
Indians. In the fall of 1812 a band of Indians swept down on the 
settlement at Pigeon Roost in Scott County and massacred twenty 
inhabitants, mostly women and children. On December 17, 1812, 
Colonel Campbell attacked the Miami villages on the Mississinewa 
River (north of modern Marion) and destroyed them, because most 


of the Miami had sided with the British. Individual settlers were killed 
and horses stolen for years afterward. 

The treaty ending the war had important consequences for the 
Old Northwest, although there was no change in the boundary be- 
tween Canada and the United States. Tecumseh had died fighting 
with the British. The Indians were defeated and ready for peace again; 
and there were no more Indian wars in Indiana. British influence in 
the Northwest ceased to be a menace. American occupation of the 


whole region was hastened. Indiana and Illinois were ripe for state- 
hood. 


Early Settlers and Settlements 


Nearly all the immigrants to territorial Indiana were native-born 
Americans. About half came from the South (North Carolina, Mary- 
land, Virginia, Tennessee, and Kentucky) and almost as many from 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New York. Very few came from New Eng- 
land and Europe. Practically everyone settled in southern Indiana 
close to the Ohio River, with tongues of settlement running north- 
ward up the Whitewater and Wabash valleys. Many early settlers 
were squatters. The population was preponderantly rural, yet such 
towns as Clarksville, New Albany, Jeffersonville, Madison, Vevay, 
Charlestown, Brookville, Lawrenceburg, Corydon, Brownstown, Salem, 
Harmony, Princeton, and Richmond had been established by the end 
of 1816. Fort Wayne was a military post in the northeast, and 
Vincennes was the capital until 1813, when after much agitation the 
capital was moved to Corydon, nearer the center of population. 

A Swiss colony settled at Vevay, where vineyards were planted. 
Simple German peasants who had a common religious faith and led 
a communal life came from Pennsylvania to the Wabash in 1815 and 
settled Harmony. Under the leadership of George Rapp they labored 
hard and prospered for a decade. 

By 1810, despite the detachment of Michigan and Illinois as 
separate territories, the population of Indiana Territory had jumped 
to 25,000. Five years later, despite the war, it stood close to 64,000, 
more than enough for statehood. At the end of the territorial period 
there were fifteen counties in Indiana; eight on the Ohio (Dearborn, 
Switzerland, Jefferson, Clark, Harrison, Perry, Warrick, Posey) ; two 
up the Whitewater (Franklin and Wayne) ; two more up the Wabash 
(Gibson and Knox); and three on the East Fork of White River 
(Orange, Washington, and Jackson). Rivers were important highways 
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of transportation and travel, and most exports floated down the Ohio 
and Lower Mississippi to New Orleans on flatboats. 

The early Hoosiers were sturdy pioneers. In southern Indiana 
they cleared the forests, fought the Indians and diseases, founded 
schools, churches, and towns, and otherwise established a civilization 
while central and especially northern Indiana were yet almost entirely 
under the sway of the aborigines. They wrested a living from the soil 
and plied their trades. Several of the larger fortunes of pioneer Indiana 
were derived from trade with the Indians. Unfortunately, the liquor 
traffic and land speculation frequently merged with this trade, and the 
corruption and cheating of the Indians which followed left a stain on 
this chapter of our early history. 


Indiana Enters the Union, 1816 


Prior to 1816 only five states had been admitted to the Union 
(Vermont, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, and Louisiana), Indiana be- 
came the nineteenth state in the country, and was followed during the 
next five years by Mississippi, Illinois, Alabama, Maine, and Missouri. 
In 1811 the Indiana Assembly had petitioned Congress for statehood, 
but the response was not favorable. Jonathan Jennings, territorial 
delegate since 1809, was the leader in the statehood movement and 
Harrison’s successor as the central political figure in the territory. 
A second memorial for statehood resulted in congressional adoption 
of an enabling act in April, 1816, which called for a constitutional 
convention at Corydon in June. 

The enabling act included five proposed “donations” of land to 
the new state. Section 16 of each township was reserved for the 


encouragement of schools, a whole township was offered for support 
of a state university, four sections of land were granted as a site 
for a state capitol, salines (salt springs) were offered for the state 
to use, and three per cent of the proceeds from the sale of public lands 
within the state were to be returned for internal improvements. There 
was a further promise that the Federal Government would set aside 
two per cent of the proceeds from public land sales to build roads to 
and through Indiana. 

The revenue from the sections 16 was and is still used to support 
common schools. Indiana University was located on the township 
secured for an institution of higher education. The salt springs were 
never productive and later were sold. The Three Per Cent Fund was 
used to open and clear a network of roads over the state. The Two 
Per Cent Fund enabled Congress to build the National Road across 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. All these “donations” had the indirect 
effect of attracting settlers and encouraging the state government to 
push public works and education. 

The Corydon convention framed an excellent constitution that 
drew heavily upon the practice and experience of neighboring states 
and the federal Constitution. It was unusually democratic for its day 
and in some respects better than the present constitution, which suc- 
ceeded it in 1851. Slavery was prohibited, and the article calling upon 
the state to establish a system of schools was much in advaice of the 
times, as well as beyond the immediate financial ability of the state 
to make effective. Believing in the right of the people to alter their 
fundamental law, the framers required a referendum on calling a new 
convention every twelfth year. The usual executive, legislative, and 
judicial departments were established. 


In August, 1816, the first state 
election was held. Jonathan Jen- 
nings was chosen governor and 
William Hendricks the sole congress- 
man. Soon the first state Assembly 
convened at Corydon and elected 
James Noble and Waller Taylor as 
members of the United States Sen- 
ate. On December 11, Congress for- 
mally admitted Indiana into the 
Union. 
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III. PIONEER STATE, 1816-1865 


Population Growth 


Indiana entered the Union with a population of at least 75,000. 
According to the federal census there were 147,178 Hoosiers in 1820, 
685,866 in 1840, and 1,350,428 in 1860. Between 1820 and 1860 the 
number of people in Indiana multiplied almost ten times, and by the 
latter date only five states had more inhabitants than Indiana, whereas 
in 1820 Indiana had ranked eighteenth among the twenty-three states. 

No other period has revealed such rapid growth in population; 
but the development in Indiana was merely a part of the larger flow 
of population into the Mississippi Valley which brought fifteen states 
into the Union between 1792 and 1860. An unusually high birth- 
rate and heavy immigration were the principal factors accounting 
for the increased numbers. Indiana was settled more largely by 
southern stock than any other state of the Old Northwest. In the 
forties and fifties there was a marked increase in immigration from 
Germany and the British Isles, especially Ireland, as well as from 
the Middle Atlantic states. These elements settled largely in the 
northern half of Indiana and established trade with the East; some 
located on the less productive land in the southern part of the state. 
By 1850 Indiana had nearly 55,000 foreign born, over half of whom 
were natives of Germany and the others principally. from Ireland. 
The Irish contributed substantially to the labor force for building 
canals, railroads, and factories. They strengthened the Catholic Church 
and the Democratic party. Apparently they also increased the number 
of paupers and victims of intemperance. The Germans were much 
slower to merge with the “natives,” clinging longer to their language, 
amusements, and traditions. More thrifty than the Irish, they developed 
land, trades, and some factories. Although not especially interested in 
politics, they usually were Democrats up until the 1850’s when many 
of them swung over to the new Republican party. The history of the 
brewing industry in Indiana is almost exclusively a chapter in the 
history of the German population. Until their coming corn whisky had 
no serious rival. A very large element of the early population of central 
Indiana was native to southern Indiana, and likewise many of the 
early settlers of the northern part were born in central and southern 
Indiana. The current of settlement ran northward as well as westward. 

The largest town in 1840 was New Albany, with a few more 
than 4,000 people. In 1850, Madison, New Albany, and Indianapolis 
vied for first place with about 9,000 each. Ten years later the capital 
city of Indianapolis led with a total close to 19,000. 


Removal of the Capital 


With the determination of Indiana’s boundaries upon admis- 
sion to the Union, it was soon recognized that the capital town of 
Corydon was too far south for easy travel from the northern part of 
the state. Yet the central part of the state was still occupied by 
Indians. A treaty with them in 1818 secured title to this area (called 
the “New Purchase”) and the Delaware agreed to move west within 
three years. Early in 1820 the state legislature accordingly named a 
commission to select a new site for the capital. The group journeyed 
toward the center of the state and finally selected a site at the juncture 
of Fall Creek with White River in the midst of a woods. The Federai 
Government had agreed to give the state four square miles of land so 
that lots could be sold and the revenue used to build a new capitol. 

The recommendation of the commission was accepted by the 
legislature in January 1821, and the name of Indianapolis was given 
to the proposed village. Surveyors laid out the town while settlers 
were moving in. Lots were auctioned off in the fall of that year. The 
legislature organized a county around Indianapolis and authorized 
the building of a court house which would serve temporarily as a 
state capitol. To this court house Samuel Merrill, the state treasurer, 
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moved the records and money belonging to the state in the fall of 
1824. The legislature convened in the new location in January 1825. 
The first state capitol was completed in 1835. 

After the migration from along White River of the Delaware 
in 1821, the northward push of settlers forced the removal of the 


Little Turtle was active in both Indian victories. General Charles 
Scott, of Kentucky, was more successful in his attack on the Wea 
and Kickapoo villages surrounding old Fort Ouiatenon. He burned 
the towns and destroyed the fort in June, 1791. Immediately follow- 
ing this stroke, General James Wilkinson led an expedition against 
the Miami village on the Eel River, near the modern city of Logans- 
port. He destroyed the town, and the Indians were killed or scattered. 

Angered at St. Clair’s failure, President Washington appointed 
Anthony Wayne to fight not only the Indians, but, if necessary, their 
British allies. While Wayne collected and drilled his troops, the Indians 
were urged to make peace, and Little Turtle argued in vain against 
further resistance. Wayne advanced northward and in the summer 
of 1794 broke the Indian power at the Battle of Fallen Timbers on 
the Maumee. The British dared not give military aid to their red 
allies and prepared to surrender the posts they held illegally. Wayne 


built a fort (Fort Wayne) at the site of the old French post on the 
headwaters of the Maumee, and in 1795 he made peace with the 
Indians at Greenville, Ohio. 

The Treaty of Greenville cleared the greater part of Ohio and a 
slice of southeastern Indiana of the Indian title. For about fifteen 
years relations between the Indians and whites were generally peaceful. 
This ebbing of Indian warfare encouraged a larger flow of population 
into the Ohio Valley, some of the immigrants penetrating southern 
Indiana. 


Land Problem and Policy 


Virginia’s claim to the Northwest was strengthened by her finan- 
cial support of Clark’s expedition against Kaskaskia and Vincennes 
in 1778-1779, and she promised Clark and his troops 150,000 acres 
of land northwest of the Ohio as a bonus. Land around modern 
Clarksville was taken up, starting in 1784, and became not only the 
first authorized American settlement in Indiana, but the first in the 
Northwest Territory. It was protected by the erection of Fort Finney 
in 1786 at the site of Jeffersonville. : 

During the 1780’s Virginia and the other states wisely surrendered 
their claims to western lands to Congress. This body evolved a process 
of four steps by which the land of the Indians was to become the 
land of the American settlers. Sale of land by the Indians to the 
Federal Government was the first requirement—a recognition of tribal 
title to the land and a prohibition of private purchases in which Indians 
might be cheated. Next came survey of the land by the government, 
with sale of tracts at land offices as the third step. Settlement by the 
purchasers, or by those who rented or bought from the purchasers, 
was the final step. Actually, a different practice was often followed: 
“squatters” simply moved in and settled in the wilderness, without 
buying or obtaining title to the property. Such illegal occupation 
strained Indian relations, yet often had to be recognized by special 
enactment of Congress because it was protected by local custom. 

The Land Ordinance of 1785, providing for the survey of a 
small area in eastern Ohio, established the method of survey used 
subsequently in nearly all of the public domain, including Indiana. 
Land was marked off in congressional townships, six miles square, 
with each township comprising 36 mile-square sections of 640 acres. 
Each sixteenth section was reserved to the future inhabitants of the 
township for the support of common schools. No purchase could be 
made of less than 640 acres, nor for less than $1 per acre in cash. 
Congress was in debt and short of means of obtaining revenue, hence 
was seeking to make the public domain a source of revenue to pay 
off the federal debt. But these minimum terms involved more money 
than most prospective settlers could pay, and more land than they 
could use. 

Congress was able to sell some large tracts to companies organized 
by speculators. In 1787 the Ohio Land Company bought a large area 
in southeastern Ohio, paying principally with claims against Congress, 
and founded Marietta the next year. A few other companies and 
wealthy individuals bought large tracts and sold smaller units ta 
settlers. In 1796 the minimum price was increased to $2 per acre. 
Four years later William Henry Harrison helped secure a revision 
which made some concessions to western settlers. Although the price 
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remained the same, the minimum acreage was reduced to 320, and 
payments could be made over a four-year period. An 1804 law reduced 
the minimum unit to 160 acres, and that same year the first Indiana 
land office was opened at Vincennes. As the population of the United 
States moved westward, the land policy of the government grew 
more lenient and flexible. In 1820 the price was reduced to $1.25 
an acre in cash and the settler could buy as little as 80 acres. Under 
this fast act most of the land in Indiana was purchased. 


Government of the Northwest Territory 


Following Clark’s capture of Vincennes, the inhabitants came 
under the jurisdiction of Virginia, but there was almost no govern- 
ment until after the region passed into the hands of the Federal 
Government. Major John F. Hamtramck was sent to command at 
Vincennes in 1787. The surrender of state land claims and the influx 
of settlers into the upper Ohio Valley forced Congress to organize 
a civil government for the Northwest Territory. It adopted the 
Northwest Ordinance in 1787. This law made the territory northwest 
of the Ohio River a unit for civil government and described the 
process by which states could be formed out of it and admitted to 
the Union. Eventually Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and part of Minnesota were carved from this territory. 

At first the tetritory was ruled by a governor, three judges, and 
a secretary, selected by Congress without consulting the inhabitants. 
This nonrepresentative system was a temporary expedient until the 
population reached 5,000 freemen. Then a bicameral assembly was to 
be added. The lower house was elected; the upper house was appointed 
by the President from persons nominated by the lower house. The 
assembly elected a delegate to Congress. Property qualifications were 
required of both voters and officeholders. The Ordinance guaranteed 
freedom of speech, press and religion, prohibited slavery, encouraged 
schools, and asked that the Indians be treated fairly. When a popu- 
lation of 60,000 was reached, a territory was entitled to adopt a 
constitution and apply to join the Union as a state. The Ordinance 
set the pattern for the future expansion of the entire United States. 


In July, 1790, the three judges and Acting Governor Winthrop 
Sargent of the Northwest Territory arrived at Vincennes to hold 
court and set up a local government. Knox County was created, em- 
bracing most of the present State of Indiana, and local officials were 
appointed. 


Indiana Territory, 1800-1816 


In 1798 Governor Arthur St. Clair proclaimed the Northwest 
Territory to be of the second or representative level. Two years later 
the Ohio region was nearly ready for statehood, and the remainder 
of the Northwest Territory was separated as Indiana Territory and 
reverted to the first stage of government. Vincennes was made the 
capital. The whole of Indiana Territory contained only 5,650 people, 
a majority of whom were French. 


First division of 
"territory of the United States 
northwest of the Ohio? 
Act approved May 7, effective 

July 4, 1800. 


William Henry Harrison, first governor of the territory, did not 
arrive in Vincennes until early in 1801. He had been secretary of the 
Northwest Territory and then its first delegate to Congress. Harrison 
was governor of Indiana Territory until late in 1812 when he resigned 
to carry on military duties in the War of 1812. Subsequently his 
political career led to the Presidency, but he died after only one month 
in office. 
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from Peru through Marion, Anderson, and Indianapolis, following 
the White River to a junction with the canal to Evansville. Because 
the canals required heavy investments and constant care in the face 
of floods, Indiana went heavily in debt. The competition of the rail- 
roads hastened the downfall of the canal system. The state defaulted 
on its interest payments, and the Wabash and Erie Canal bondholders 
were given stock in exchange for the bonds, half of it guaranteed by 
the state and half dependent upon canal tolls. The canal was then 
turned over to the stockholders to operate, maintain, and lengthen. 
The Whitewater Canal was also sold to a private company. 
Indiana’s first railroad was a short line at Shelbyville in 1834, 
the car pulled by a horse. A steam railroad was started northward 
from Madison in 1838. The rails reached Columbus in 1844 and 
Indianapolis in 1847, when a great celebration was held. By 1850 
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there were about 220 miles of railroad in Indiana and in 1860 the 
total had jumped to 2,200 miles. 

Improvements in transportation stimulated settlement in the north- 
ern half of the state, encouraged land booms there, and increased 
Indiana’s connections with the East, although most of Indiana’s exports 
still went down the Ohio. The eastern connection was important in 
strengthening Union sentiment before and during the Civil War. The 
first telegraph office in Indiana opened in Vincennes late in 1847. 


Education and Religion 


Although the constitution of 1816 called for establishment of “a 
general system of education, ascending in a regular gradation, from 
township schools to a state university,” “as soon as circumstances will 
permit,” no “system” had been established before 1851, when a new 
constitution was adopted. Public schools were on a local-option basis 
and generally charged tuition. Churches and individuals maintained 
many good private schools, but they were generally not free. The 
Quakers probably had the best elementary schools, while many minis- 
ters, especially Presbyterians, taught schools. 

Obstacles to the development of free public schools were the tax 
burden, a sparse population and transportation difficulties, a lingering 
feeling of class and sectarian differences, and a preference by some 
families for schools under church or private control. Finally, the state 
plunged itself into so much debt for canals that it could not support 
free schools. Colleges and universities were numerous enough, but 
barely survived financially and had meager enrollment. Vincennes 
University was incorporated by the General Assembly in 1806. Indiana 
University opened at Bloomington about 1825. It is the oldest state 
university west of the Appalachians in point of continuous service. 
Other colleges were founded and supported by the churches. 


A cross-current in the stream of Indiana’s cultural development 
was created by the sale in 1825 of the settlement of Harmony, on the 
lower Wabash, by the German pietists who had made a communal 
colony under Father Rapp. The new owner was Robert Owen, a Scot- 
tish industrialist with radical views on communitarian living, the rights 
of labor, and public education. His social experiment in Indiana at- 
tracted intellectuals and idealists as well as the erratic and lazy. The 
venture collapsed after two years of wrangling, and those who re- 
mained owned their property privately and turned their attention to 
advanced educational practices like kindergarten, adult classes, manual 
training, public libraries, and local publishing. Not the least of the 
beneficial effects on the state of New Harmony was the settlement in 
Indiana of Owen’s four talented sons. 


The constitution of 1851 was less favorable to “a general system 
of education,” but a more favorable public opinion, combined with 
greater financial strength, led to the achievement of a free public 
school system during the latter half of the nineteenth century, especially 
after the state Supreme Court reversed an obstructing opinion in 1885. 

Most of the early Hoosiers were Protestants, with the Methodists, 
Presbyterians, and Baptists among the earliest and most numerous. 
After 1840 the Christrans (Disciples of Christ) increased to complete 
the “big four” of Protestantism. The Quakers, United Brethren, Epis- 
copalians, Lutherans, and Unitarians were important Protestant mi- 
norities. The oldest church in Indiana is Catholic, established by the 
French in Vincennes. Newcomers brought additional Catholics, and 
their number was greatly increased with the advent of Irish and 
Germans. 

Many early churches organized and first met in homes, schools, 
and barns or groves. The itinerant system of Methodism was well 
suited to frontier conditions and helps explain its rapid advance. 


The circuit-riding preacher was also used by other denominations. 
Many ministers showed zeal that spurred them on amid great hard- 
ships and sacrifice to bring the Gospel to isolated settlements. That 
not everyone responded to the program of the churches is indicated 
by the stress on “revivals,” which were commonly supercharged with 
emotional appeals to better conduct. The churches were the main 
antagonist of frontier drinking, brawling, and gambling. 


Political Parties and Issues 


When Indiana Territory was organized, the Federalist party of 
Washington and Hamilton was about to be overthrown by the Jeffer- 


sonian Republicans. In Indiana Territory a rivalry developed between 
followers of Harrison and Jennings, but both factions were Jeffer- 
sonian Republicans. There was also an east-west rivalry between the 
Whitewater Valley and Lower Wabash settlers which was partly 
identified with this personal rivalry. Issues were not sharply defined, 
but a general demand existed for increased political democracy, support 
of the War of 1812, a stern Indian policy, land legislation more gen- 
erous to settlers, and federal support of internal improvements. 

With the national election of 1824, the Jeffersonian Republicans 
split into National Republicans led by J. Q. Adams and Henry Clay, 
and Democratic Republicans led by Andrew Jackson and others. The 
former encouraged federal support of internal improvements, the 
United States Bank, a protective tariff, a strong representative govern- 
ment, and liberal interpretation of the federal Constitution. The Jack- 
sonians included men of divergent views and were less certain what 
they favored, but they represented a western surge toward broader 
democracy and elevation of the “common man” which was irresistible. 
Issues were often overshadowed by personalities. Indiana usually voted 
for Jackson or his candidates in national elections from 1824 to 1840, 
while keeping the National Republicans and their successors, the Whigs, 
in control of the state. 

Under Whig leadership an unusually successful system of state 
banking was established and an equally unsuccessful system of internal 
improvements inaugurated. The depression of the late 1830's brought 
financial chaos and fiscal insolvency and contributed much to Whig 
defeat in 1843. The Democrats then dominated state politics until the 
Civil War. They lowered the state debt, preached economy, established 
common schools, urged states’ rights and the rights of individuals, and 
provided institutions for the insane, the blind, and the deaf and dumb. 
Until about 1850 they generally ignored or evaded the emerging slavery 
issue, viewed temperance as a moral rather than political issue, and 
successfully sought the support of the Germans and Irish. After con- 
siderable agitation, a new constitution was drafted in 1850-51 under 
Democratic influence. It reflected Jacksonian concepts and made 
elections more frequent, more offices elective, substituted biennial for 
annual sessions of the Assembly, specified state-debt limitations, and 
brought Negro exclusion. 

Though slavery had never been an institution in Indiana, neither 
had free Negroes been welcomed. Indiana had about 10,000 people of 
color when their coming was prohibited by the new constitution. The 
more militant antislavery movement was echoed by some Free Soil 
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newspapers in the state, and the churches increasingly condemned 
slavery on moral grounds. The agitation of antislavery third parties 
such as Liberty and Free Soil tickets was felt, and many Whigs 
objected to the Mexican War as a conspiracy to extend slavery. 

Then came the Kansas-Nebraska Act in 1854, allowing settlers in 
either territory to determine whether they would have slaves. This was 
the spark that caused a political revolution. The Republican party was 
immediately born, opposed to slavery extension and demanding free 
homesteads for settlers. Indiana was sending many emigrants to the 
public domain who wanted not only free land, but land free of slavery. 
The new party encouraged temperance, and under its influence the state 
tried prohibition briefly. The Democrats were hard to dislodge, and 
not until 1860 did the Republicans carry Indiana and elect both a 
governor and a majority of both houses of the Assembly. 

Threats of secession alarmed Hoosiers, and although a vast major- 
ity preferred some compromise short of war, they were equally firm in 
believing that preservation of the Union was an economic and political 
necessity. Indecision was ended when the Confederates fired on the 
expedition sent to resupply Fort Sumter in April, 1861. For the 
moment there was a unity of purpose and feeling greatly in excess of 
anything the state had ever known. 


The Civil War and Its Aftermath 


The call to arms by President Lincoln produced more Hoosier 
volunteers than requested or needed, and a special session of the Gen- 
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eral Assembly provided for recruiting and weapons. Governor Morton, 
determined to support the Union vigorously, moved in advance of 
public opinion and the tide of events. Initial unity and enthusiasm 
waned as the prolonged conflict brought accounts of suffering and 
heavy casualties, and recruiting became difficult. Bounties were offered, 
then drafting enforced. Altogether Indiana supplied nearly 200,000 
men to the army and navy from a population of 1,350,500, or almost 
15 per cent of its population. Over 24,400 Hoosiers lost their lives, 
or 12 per cent of the men engaged. 


Indiana was not the scene of any decisive battles, but there were 
occasional raids on this side of the Ohio. The most alarming was made 
by General John Morgan in the summer of 1863. (See picture on 
page 33.) Jeffersonville served as an important military depot for 
Union forces being sent into the South. 

On the home front there was abundant political strife resulting 
from a blending of politics and patriotism in varying degree. There 
was opposition to the war, including some interference with drafting by 
organized secret societies. Democrats charged Governor Morton with 
highhanded and arbitrary conduct of the war, and Morton’s associates 
accused the Democrats of treasonable and obstructionist tactics. When 
the General Assembly gained a Democratic majority in 1862 and failed 
to give Morton the appropriations he wanted, he borrowed money from 
J. F. D, Lanier, New York financier, formerly of Madison, to carry on 
the state’s war activities. Eventually the state sustained his independent 
action and repaid the loan. 

The Civil War induced or speeded many significant changes. The 
common school system, which had been established during the fifties, 
suffered many setbacks and so retarded the development of schools at 
the secondary and college levels. Technological changes and increased 


use of machinery were making rapid inroads on established practices 
of manufacturing. Even agriculture was responding to the greater use 
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of such labor-saving machinery as the reaper, the improved plow, and 
the threshing machine. Railroads were so extended that in the remain- 
ing years of the century our basic railway system was completed. 
Changes in transportation and manufacturing were powerful factors 
in furthering urbanization. The population of Northern Indiana grew 
rapidly. Although Indiana remained predominantly rural and agrarian 
after the war, as mechanization, industrialization, and urbanization 
waxed, pioneer ways and influences waned. A new society was taking 
shape. 

The state had begun to provide asylums for the deaf and dumb, 
the blind, and the insane in 1843. The war produced its maimed, 
orphans, and widows, thereby enlarging the social responsibility and 
concern of the state government. Negro exclusion was ended, suffrage 
was extended, and the schools were opened to Negroes. Questions of 
tax assessments, regulation of industry and the railroads, labor-man- 
agement relations, marketing, and the like thrust themselves into 
politics, despite the reluctance of politicians to deal forthrightly with 
them. 
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IV. MODERN DEVELOPMENT, 1865-1953 


Population Changes 


Although the volume of population increase has been larger since 
the Civil War than preceding it, the percentage of growth has been 
less. The 1860 total of 1,350,000 inhabitants was nearly doubled by 
1900, when the population reached 2,516,000. Between the turn of the 
century and 1940, the total climbed to 3,428,000, an increase of over 
900,000, but less than 40 per cent, for this forty-year period. Indiana 
ranked twelfth in population among the states in 1950, with 3,934,000 
people. 

In 1860 more than 90 per cent of the people lived in rural areas, 
with only a few cities having a population in excess of 10,000. Indian- 
apolis, the largest, had less than 19,000. A large majority of the 
population lived in the southern half of the state. Urbanization and a 
northward sweep have again characterized population trends since the 
Civil War. By 1900 about one-third of the population was urban, and 
by 1950 more than half, or about 60 per cent. At this latter date, most 
of the larger cities and the majority of the people were in the northern 
half of the state. The 1950 census showed Indianapolis with a popu- 
lation of 427,173; Gary, 133,911; Fort Wayne,. 133,607; Evansville, 
128,636; and South Bend, 115,911. 

Immigration has played its part in increasing the population, as 
it did before the Civil War. Germans and Irish continued to come, 
but since about 1880 there has also been a marked increase in the 
arrival of Italians, Greeks, Hungarians, Poles, and other southern and 
southeastern Europeans. A Belgian colony has grown up in Misha- 
waka. Generally these people settled in the emerging industrial areas 
of the northern third of the state, and the greatest immigration oc- 
curred between 1880 and World War I. At the same time and during 
that war, there was an increase in the movement of Negroes to Indiana. 

Foreign immigration slackened in the 1920’s and virtually ceased 
during the depression of the 1930’s. World War II caused a consid- 
erable movement of population. The northward trek of Southerners, 
both black and white, was accelerated by the demands of defense indus- 
tries, and the war gave further impetus to urbanization within the state. 


Agriculture Mechanized 


Probably during no decade in our history did Hoosier farmers 
make so much economic advance as in the “glorious 1850's.” Revolu- 


tionary changes in industry since the Civil War have been accompanied 
by sweeping and significant changes in the methods of agriculture, yet 
the crops and stock remain very much the same. Corn and hogs have 
been the principal source of farm income since the advent of American 
settlers. As Logan Esarey put it in The Indiana Home: “We may sing 
the praise of all the heroes of Indiana from La Salle or George Rogers 
Clark to the present, but the prosperity of our state through the century 
has depended on Mr. Hog. In fat years and lean years... he has come 
up with his part, even though he does grunt about it considerably.” 
County agricultural societies and farm papers heralded the changes 
in farming methods even before the Civil War. They encouraged and 
promoted county fairs, selection of better seed, breeding of improved 
stock, rotation of crops, more use of both natural and commercial fer- 
tilizers, protection against erosion, better roads to reach markets, free 
elementary education, participation of farm organizations in politics, 


etc. The first state fair was held at Indianapolis in 1852. The opening 
of Purdue University in 1874 provided a place where agricultural im- 
provements might be tested. In recent decades farmers have become 
much more willing to accept new methods recommended by Purdue. 

Steadily improved farm implements have decreased some of the 
exhausting hand labor and made farming more of a mechanized busi- 
ness. Better plows, reapers, and combines, cornpickers, tractors, milk- 
ing machines, electric power, and improved stock and seed have all 
contributed to increase agricultural production. Rural housing has 
improved slowly as modern city conveniences were made available to 
farmers. In recent years tomatoes have become a crop of great im- 
portance, and egg and poultry production is now significantly large, 


. especially in northern Indiana. Receipts from soy beans show them 
‘ rivaling corn as a money crop. 

Although secondary to industry as a source of livelihood, farming 
is still of great economic and social significance. Indiana’s urban 
population is distributed among many relatively small cities, and many 
of those inhabitants are close enough by birth or proximity to farms to 
cherish rural and agrarian traditions. The agricultural atmosphere has 
by no means disappeared. 


Manufacturing and Mining 


The evolution of manufacturing has been the principal factor 
changing the economic scene since the Civil War. This growth, in 
Indiana as in the United States generally, has been characterized by 
the emergence of the giant corporation, with mass production made 
possible by division of labor into small tasks which are easily learned 
and rapidly done. The increased production of goods at lower cost has 
made possible wider distribution and a consequent rise in our general 
standard of living. 

In 1860 the aggregate value of manufactured products was close 
to $43,000,000, with approximately 21,300 wage earners employed. 
The ten leading industries in the order of their rank were: flour milling, 
lumber, meats, liquor, machinery, textiles, carriages and wagons, boots 
and shoes, leather, and furniture. The total value of milling products 
exceeded the combined value of the eight next largest industries. 
Manufacturing was concentrated principally in counties bordering on 
the Ohio River or along the National Road. 

By 1900 the value of manufactured goods had jumped to $378,- 
120,000, while the number of laborers had climbed to almost 156,000. 
Output per worker had increased from the growing use of machinery 
and greater division of labor. The ten leading industries at the end of 
the century ranked as follows: meats, flour milling, lumber, liquor, iron 
and steel, railroad cars, foundry and machine shop products, carriages 
and wagons, glass, and printing and paper. Manufacturing was scat- 
tered widely over the state, and southern Indiana had lost its primacy. 

By 1947 the value of manufactured products had risen to almost 
$3,000,000,000, with 548,000 wage earners employed. In addition to 
machinery, automatic power was increasing production without so 
many hands, but new industries were developing constantly and offer- 
ing new opportunities for labor. The leading industries of Indiana at 
this time reflect the impact of the industrialization which has taken 


place in this century. Among the largest industries are iron and steel, 
automobiles and automobile parts, electrical machinery, railway car 
repairs, meats, furniture, liquor, and coke. Meanwhile, the shift of 
industry continued from southern to central and northern Indiana. 
The phenomenal rise of Gary, founded in 1906, has helped to make 
the Calumet region the leading industrial section of the state. However, 
St. Joseph, Elkhart, Allen, Vigo, Marion, Wayne and Vanderburgh 
counties contribute important parts of the aggregate. 

Growth of the Studebaker Corporation serves as a vivid example. 
In 1852 the Studebaker blacksmith shop at South Bend began making 
wagons. It was then only one of hundreds of blacksmith shops, and in 
1860 was valued at $10,000. By 1900, 2,500 employees were en- 
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gaged in making wagons and carriages that brought sales of nearly 
$4,000,000. In 1940 there were nearly 8,000 employees, with total 
sales of over $84,000,000, chiefly of automobiles and trucks. The 
corporation’s figures for 1945, the last year of World War II, revealed 
a peak employment of 23,600 and sales amounting to nearly $213,- 
000,000. 

Access to lake and railroad transportation, a centralized geograph- 
ical location, and relative safety from air bombing made Indiana a 
booming center of industrial output during World War II, which in 
turn gave extra stimulus to industrialization. Indiana ranks ninth in 
industrial production among the states. 

Though never a leading mining state, Indiana has produced con- 
siderable coal, stone, gas, and oil. Coal mining is scattered in the 
southwestern part of the state, and the soft coal is consumed largely 


within the state. Building stone, quarried principally in Monroe, Law- 
rence, Owen and Spencer counties, is used all over the United States, 
especially for public buildings. The natural-gas boom came to Indiana 
in the 1880’s, causing a number of towns to spring up over night and 
stimulating such industries as glassmaking in Muncie, but most wells 
were of limited duration. With gas came a limited production of oil. 
Recent years have seen a renewed activity in drilling for oil. 

The status of labor has changed with this development of industry 
and mining. A few trade or craft unions existed in 1865. The decade 
of the 1870’s awakened class consciousness. The Knights of Labor, a 
national society, took root in Indiana in the late seventies, but declined 
a decade later as the American Federation of Labor grew. Probably 
the first state federation of labor was formed in Indiana in 1885 at a 
meeting of trade union delegates. In 1893 the right of workers to join 
unions was recognized and protected by law, and four years later a 
state labor commission was created to investigate labor disputes. Most 
industrial workers were ineligible for membership in the craft unions 
of the state federation, however, but they were rapidly organized by 
the industrial unions that have flourished since the thirties, One of the 
first advocates of industrial unionism was Eugene V. Debs, a Hoosier. 
The unions have proved helpful in securing improved working condi- 
tions, safety inspections, fewer working hours, and higher wages. 
Despite some lagging, labor has shared in the advancing standard of 
living. 


Transportation Development 


Improvement in transportation has accompanied the development 
of industry and mining and even encouraged it. Railroad lines that 
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totaled about 2,200 miles in 1860 have spread out like a spider web 
until there are 6,600 miles of rails in the state téday. Her location 
between the Great Lakes and the Ohio River gives Indiana the benefit 
of the main continental routes from East to West. Roads have replaced 
the rivers and canals as highways, and trucks and busses have taken the 
place of flatboats and steamships. Today Indiana has over 76,000 
miles of roads of all kinds. Yet the Ohio River was a determining 
factor in the ability of Evansville to manufacture and deliver small 
fighting craft during the recent war. Interurbans enjoyed great popu- 
larity during the first four decades of this century, before bowing out 
to competition from trucks, busses, and passenger cars. 

One of the first automobiles, or “horseless carriages,” in the 
United States was invented and tried out in Indiana. It was built by 
Elwood Haynes at Kokomo in 1894. The same year Charles Black 
made an automobile in Indianapolis. For a time it appeared as if 


Indiana would take the lead in manufacturing motor cars, but now the 
state is more engrossed in making parts for them. The social effects 


of the automobile era have been tremendous. With almost every family 
owning its own method of transportation, provincial thinking has been 
broadened by enlarged horizons, the accidental-death rate. ha$ soared 
and crime has become motorized, rural isolation has decreased, sub- 
urban city living has increased, the pace of living has been intensified. 

Along with transportation, the improvement in the telegraph and 
the invention of the telephone, the radio and television have enlarged 
the world in which each individual lives. The ease of instantaneous 
communication and the shrinkage-of distance inevitably must make all 
Hoosiers members of the world community. 


Modern Education and Churches 


Though the Civil War disrupted and retarded the common school 
advance, the battle for favorable public opinion had largely been won. 
Since then common school sessions have been lengthened, elementary 
education has been made compulsory, teachers have become better 
trained and better taught, new subjects have been added to the curricu- 
lum and old ones revamped, school “activities” have greatly increased, 


more suitable buildings have been erected, and the amount of adminis- 
trative control and supervision has at least equaled the minimum 
necessary. With consolidated schools in most rural areas, the schools 
have become more standardized and departmentalized. 

After the Civil War the free public high school gradually replaced 
academies and private schools and won a dominant position in the field 


of secondary education. Its greatest growth has been in the present 
century, with the common schools serving as “feeders.” 

The state university and most of the colleges founded by church 
denominations were established before the Civil War. Indiana State 
Teachers College was started at Terre Haute in 1870 to prepare 
elementary teachers, and Ball State Teachers College was opened at 
Muncie for the same purpose in 1917. Purdue University was organ- 
ized in 1874 as a result of a federal land grant act to promote education 
in agriculture and industry. A few more church colleges were founded. 
During the last several decades, the colleges and universities have 
generally added teacher training to their other educational programs. 
College enrollment, fed by high-school graduates, increased notably 
after the turn of the century, and after each of the World Wars. In 
the expanding educational program research has been given greater 
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recognition. Adult education has received attention in extension 
courses, library expansion, and club work. 

In literary production, Indiana has achieved distinction and a 
reputation. From Edward Eggleston through James Whitcomb Riley, 
Charles Major, and Lew Wallace to Gene Stratton Porter, Meredith 
Nicholson, George Ade, Booth Tarkington, and Theodore Dreiser, 
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Indiana authors have held their own with those of any other state. In 
history, John B. Dillon, Jacob P. Dunn, Charles A. Beard, Albert J. 
Beveridge, John Clark Ridpath, Logan Esarey, Claude Bowers, R. C. 
Buley, and others have made important contributions. 

The religious composition of the population has not changed 
materially since the 1850’s. The Protestant denominations in the lead 
are Methodist, Christian, Baptist, and Lutheran. Sunday Schools have 
become established institutions. Roman Catholics are more numerous 
than any one Protestant denomination, and account for about 23 per 
cent of the total church membership in Indiana. Greek Catholics and 
Hebrew Congregations have appeared as the result of recent European 
immigration. The Evangelical United Brethren, Dunkers, Mennonites, 
and Friends survive as minorities. The ratio of church membership 
to total population stood at 42 per cent in 1936. 


Expanding State Government 


After the Civil War the Democratic party in Indiana made a quick 
recovery, despite its taint of treason nationally, and captured the gov- 
ernorship in 1872, 1876, 1884, 1892, 1908, and 1912. 

This switching from one major party to the other is typical of 
the Indiana political scene. Both parties commonly chart “safe and 
sane” policies which are more conservative than those of the national 
government in Washington. The merit system for administrative 
personnel, including permanent tenure, has not made much advance, 
and the “spoils system” of awarding jobs to faithful party supporters 
has its persistent advocates. 


Although the state was forbidden to go in debt, a “temporary” 
debt was carried from year to year, along with the rising costs for 
expanded powers of government. A general revision of the state’s tax 
laws was overdue when enacted in 1891. The rate was not increased, 
but all property was ordered to be assessed at its cash value. A board 
of state tax commissioners was created, county boards of review were 
organized to correct errors and injustices, and the office of county 
assessor was established. As a result of this law, the valuation of 
corporation property was more than doubled and the county assessors 
uncovered much hidden wealth. .State revenue was now sufficient for 
operating expenses, and the debt was wiped out in 1915. 


From 1916 to 1932 Indiana was in the hands of Republican gov- 
ernors. During this period the state’s road building program was 
started by creation of a highway commission. To finance the work 
a tax was laid on gasoline in 1923. Growing concern for the dwindling 
natural resources of the state prompted a combination of the state 
geologist, entomologist, oil inspector, fish and game commission, state 
parks committee, and the board of forestry into a new department of 
conservation in 1919. Since then Indiana has achieved a leading posi- 
tion in its conservation work and in the development of state parks as 
recreation areas. In common with a number of other states, Indiana 
suffered disgracefully from the Ku Klux Klan in the middle 1920’s, but 
this secret nativistic movement was smashed by courageous newspapers 
that aroused public opinion against its intolerance and political pressure. 


A Democratic administration was inaugurated in 1933, in the 
midst of general economic depression. Immediate legislation re- 
organized all state departments, centralizing power in the hands of 
the governor. This act was repealed in 1941, and a new means of 
administering the departments provided. The state Supreme Court 
invalidated the revision, with the result that most departments and 
commissions reverted to their pre-1933 status. Following the pattern 
of the national government, responsibilities of state government were 
enlarged by the creation of a department of public welfare in 1936. 
The tax base was broadened by enactment of a state income tax law 
in 1933. In 1945 a Republican governor took office. Public health 
laws of the state were greatly strengthened, and money appropriated 
for broader supervision, research, service, and dissemination of infor- 


mation. The state’s share of the public school burden was heavily 
increased by a new salary schedule enacted for teachers. Repairs and 
new construction, postponed during the war years, were gradually 
undertaken by state departments 
and institutions. In a personal 
triumph former Governor Henry 
F. Schricker, a Democrat, was 
re-elected in 1948, the first gov- 
ernor ever to be elected twice 
under the second constitution. 

In 1952 the Republican vic- 
tory nationally was matched by a 
clean sweep of all state offices in 
Indiana. George N. Craig, the 
second youngest man to serve, was 
elected governor, and the party 
won a lopsided majority in both 
houses of the General Assembly. 
Governor Craig began his term 
with vigorous efforts to centralize 
responsibility in state government 
administration through a “cabi- 
net” of department heads. The 
legislature enacted only a few of 
Governor Craig his recommendations. 


In National Politics and World Affairs 


Because of the relatively equal strength of the two major political 
parties in Indiana, the state’s electoral vote has frequently been sought 
by the nomination of vice-presidents from Indiana or the promise of 
cabinet secretaryships to Indianans. “As Indiana goes, so goes the 
nation” was a safe forecast till recently, for since 1850 the state has 
cast its electoral vote for the winning presidential candidate every time 
except in 1876 (where the outcome was doubted), 1916, 1940 (cast 
for Wendell Willkie, a native son), 1944 and 1948. Colfax, Hen- 
dricks, Fairbanks, and Marshall have been vice-presidents from this 
state, and Benjamin Harrison was living in Indiana when elected 
President. Many Hoosiers have served in other high federal posts. 


As the party which had “saved the Union,” the Republicans re- 
mained in power nationally until 1885, but state issues and personalities 
were not always dominated by national considerations. Meanwhile, 
the rapid growth of the trans-Mississippi West, emerging industrial- 
ization, and two depressions turned attention from reconstruction of 
the South to questions of money and tariffs, regulation of railroads and 
trusts, labor and management strife, relief and social security, and allied 
issues. Desire for reform stimulated the birth of new political parties 
—Greenback, Populist, Prohibition, Socialist, Progressive—which 
found adherents in Indiana. Although the state made few general 
concessions to such groups, various demands of theirs became effective 
through legislation by the major parties. 

In national affairs, the years from 1901 to 1917, commonly called 
the Progressive Era, brought increased governmental regulation of 
economic life. Senator Albert J. Beveridge, of Indiana, was one of 
the leaders in this movement. Certain political changes, such as the 
constitutional amendments allowing the direct election of United 
States Senators and the levying of income taxes, brought the govern- 
ment closer to the people. The Socialist party had its birth in Indian- 
apolis in 1901 through the initiative of Eugene V. Debs, and he was 
the party’s candidate for President four times. Yet the whole pro- 
gressive movement induced fewer changes in the state than in the 
nation. 

World War I was at first viewed as another European conflict, 
and both the German and Irish elements in Indiana objected to taking 
the side of Great Britain. By 1917, however, Hoosier public opinion 
was hostile to Germany and ready to support war against her. Indiana 
furnished 118,000 men and women to the armed forces and suffered 
the loss of 3,354, a much smaller sacrifice than the Civil War demanded. 

Inauguration of Franklin D. Roosevelt as President in 1933 
ushered in two decades of Democratic domination of the Federal 
Government. Legislation regulating business in an effort to overcome 
the depression was greatly expanded, and governmental authority 
increased at Washington more rapidly than it did in the state capitols. 


Because the first World War was still a fresh memory and isola- 
tionism an attractive policy in the 1930’s, Indiana watched the rise of 
dictatorships in Europe without serious apprehension until Nazi Ger- 
many struck its neighbors. Even then the belief was widely held that 
ideas and values cherished here were not threatened. There was very 
little pro-German sympathy, however. Once more German aims and 
methods infuriated Americans, and when the Japanese struck at 
Hawaii, Indiana was ready to plunge into war again. It furnished 
about 340,000 men and women to the armed forces, of whom almost 
10,000 gave their lives. In addition, Hoosiers lent to the Federal 


Government nearly half a billion dollars, and state industries turned 
to war production with speed and enlarged capacity. Several training 
camps, air fields, and ordnance depots were established in Indiana. 

With the return of peace, greater participation by the United 
States on the world stage was certain from the tremendous role it had 
played in the war. The general support given to the United Nations 
has not always been implemented by a strong foreign policy or by 
domestic policies consistent with our position as a world power. As 
the allies in war have quarreled in peace, the United States is being 
forced to define its stand and defend its principles. Although there 
has been some resurgence of nationalism, coupled with disappointment 
in the United Nations and a growing antagonism to Communism, 
there is as yet no indication of a trend toward such isolation as char- 
acterized the early 1920’s. Even the 1952 presidential campaign 
revealed both parties in fairly general agreement over a foreign policy 
of co-operation in world leadership. Indiana public opinion recognizes 
that the country is committed for its own safety and well-being to an 
active and significant involvement in world problems, 
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